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PREFACE 


u Of the making of books there is no end,” said 
Solomon, and when one considers the infinite variety 
presented in the vast treasuries of English literature, the 
words of the wise king appear to have almost a special 
significance. For one is always tempted to cud some of 
the rich treasures and present them in a new attractive 
collection to the ever eager mind of the Indian student. 
Obviously such a selection has a two-fold function to 
perform. In the first place, it must enable the student j 
to learn the English language through the writings of j 
some of the greatest masters of English prose. Secondly, 
it must reveal to him, through some fine specimens, the; 
real worth and charm of English literature, so that some/ 
interest and desire, nay, even a longing, for that litera¬ 
ture may be created in his mind, and he may be 
• ultimately inclined to go to the very fountain-head to 
satisfy his thirst and curiosity. This double purpose has 
been in view in the preparation of the present selection. 

English literature is such a vast and varied storehouse 
that the choice of representative English passages is 
quite a task for an editor. He cannot forget that the 
Indian student 4s brought up ■ in an atmosphere totally 
alien from English culture, but he cannot, at the same 
time, ignore the fact that one cannot learn a foreign 
language and properly study its literature by holding 
fast to ones own culture. Hence he must choose passages 
which would both immediately appeal to the Indian 
student and' be likewise thoroughly representative o 
English literature. • . / 

Such passages from various English writers have been 
chosen here as would, by their universality, appeal to 
the Indian student and be, at the same time, unmistak¬ 
ably English. With a ew exceptions, the writers are all 
undisputed masters of English prose. Addison, Gold¬ 
smith, Hazlitt, Ruskin, Gardiner and others are no doubt 
a gifted and blessed company and they will never fail 
to entertain and inspire the student with the magic o; 
their style. Dr. Tagore’s story with its pathos and fine 
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description, will move the students to enjoy the study 
of this poet’s writing in fine English prose, while Dr. 
Brown’s sketch of Toby will reveal how, with sympathy 
and art, you can endow even a clog like Tohy with an 
heroic and almost human character. 

A glance at the contents will convince the teacher 
that the passages have been chosen as much for their 
literary form as for the beauty of the language therein. 
It is true that the pre-matriculation Indian student is 
not expected to study the various literary forms. But it 
is equally true that, as an advanced student, he should 
|be able to discriminate between the various styles 
employed in different forms and thereby extract the 
greatest joy from his study of these passages. No 
student, for instance, if properly guided, will fail to 
notice in the three stories in this book three cfifferent 
types of story-telling, the poetic vein of Dr. Tagore, the 
quaint style deliberately employed by Prof. Bain, and the 
humorous manner of P. G. Wodehouse ; similarly he will 
detect different methods employed in the narrative and 
the descriptive passages by their writers. The three 
character-studies—all three masterpieces in their own 
sphere—will specially attract the student by the rich 
variety they contain. le miscellaneous subjects— 
scientific, epistolary, dramatic, and oratorical—will pro¬ 
vide a fine relief. In learning the passages, the student can 
see for himself why a passage has been chosen, and this 
W! 1 undoubtedly give him, under able guidance, a new 
insight into the study of literature. 

In the preparation of the notes, questions, and exer¬ 
cises, the student s needs have been considered, as always, 
of primary importance. It has been thought imprudent to 
exclude good passages from such a selection, simply 
because they contain difficult references and words. That 
would be like refusing to take roses because the stems 
are prickly. Every school and teacher does not possess 
a, ready reference library and, therefore, all references, 
difficult words, and unusual terms of expression have 
been explained. Similarly, textual questions and com¬ 
position exercises have been provided, suggesting to 
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the student the manner in which he can approach the 
passages or the manner in which he may be examined 
on them. Grammar causes many a student heartburns, 
but grammatical exercises in this book, mainly based 
upon or suggested by the text itself, will make the study 
of grammar less irksome. A variety of grammar ques¬ 
tions has been set so that, in studying the passages, 
the student may revise, without feeling any undue 
burden, the whole of the grammar he is expected to 
know. Whether in textual notes or in questions, an 
endeavour has been made to avoid spoon-feeding and 
to guide the student along the path of self-help. It is 
hoped that the present selection will enable him to 
approach English literature with a proper bias and an 
adequate grounding in the English language, without 
which nobody can enter into the spirit of any literature. 

November, 1941 . 
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MY LORD, THE BABY 

■ 

[Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, the unofficial poet-laureate of India, 
as he was until his death in 1941, was bom in Bengal in 186L 
Famous as a Bengali poet and novelist, he secured a world-wide 
reputation when, in 1913, he was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
Literature for his Gitanjali (Song-offerings). Later, he establish- 
ed at Bolpur, near Calcutta, Vishwa-bharati, an international 
university, which has since become a great centre of culture and 
education, Tagore’s was a versatile genius and his books include 
poems, songs, stories, novels, essays, philosophy, dramas, etc. 
The present story is taken from his excellent collection Hungry 
Stones and other Stories . 

Dr. Tagore was a great master of the short story. In * My 
Lord the Baby ’, he tells us the story of the tragedy of Raicharai 
a domestic servant, who sacrifices everything, even his only son, 
to make up for the loss of his master’s baby through his own 
negligence, Raicharan is naturally the central figure of the 
story and his character is very skilfully drawn. Tagore’s work 
shows his great love for childhood and children and in this story 
we notice besides his wonderful insight into children’s minds.] 

Raicharan was twelve years old when he came as a 
servant to his master's house. He belonged to the same 
caste as his master, and was given his master’s little son 
to nurse. As time went on the boy left Raicharan’s arms 
to go to school. From school he went on to college, and 
after college he entered the judicial service. Always, 
until he married, Raicharan was his sole attendant. 

But, when a mistress came into the house, Raicharan 
found two masters instead of one. All his former influ¬ 
ence passed to the new mistress* This was compensated 
for by a fresh arrival Anukul had a son bom to him, 
and Raicharan by his unsparing attentions soon got a 
complete hold over the child. He used to toss him up 
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in his arms, call to him in absurd baby language, put 

his face close to the baby’s and draw it away again with 
* 

3 Presently the child was able to crawl and cross the 
doorway. When Raicharan went to catch him, he would 
scream with mischievous laughter and make for safety 

Raicharan was amazed at the profound skll |™^M 
iudgment the baby showed when pursued. He would 
say to his mistress with a look of awe and mystery : 

“ Your son will be a judge some day.” 

New wonders came in their turn. When the a y 

began to toddle, that was to Raicharan an epoch in 
human history. When he called his father Ba-ba an 
his mother Ma-ma and Raicharan Chan-na, then Rai- 
charan’s ecstasy knew no bounds. He went out to tell 

the news to all the world. 

After a while Raicharan was asked to show his 
ingenuity in other ways. He had, for instance, to play 
the part of a horse, holding the reins between his teeth 
and prancing with his feet. He had also to wiestle with 
his little charge, and if he could not, by a wrestler s 
trick, fall on his back defeated at the end, a great outcry 


was certain. 

About this time Anukul was transferred to a district 
on the banks of the Padma. On his Way through 
Calcutta he bought his son a little go-cart. He bought 
him also a yellow satin waistcoat, a gold-laced cap, and 
some gold bracelets and anklets. Raicharan was wont 
to take these out, and put them on his little charge wii 
ceremonial pride, whenever they went for a walk. 

Then came the rainy season, and day after day the 
rain poured down in torrents. The hungry river, like 
an enormous serpent, swallowed down terraces, villages, 
cornfields, and covered with its flood the tall grasses and 
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wild casuarinas on the sandbanks. fYom time to time 
there was a deep thud as the river-banks crumbled. 
The u ceasing roar of the main current could be heard 
* * 111 far away. Masses of foam, carried swiftly past, 
proved to the eye the swiftness of the stream. 

One afternoon the rain cleared. It was cloudy, but 
cool and bright. Raicharan’s little despot did not want 
to stay in on such a fine afternoon. His lordship climbed 
into ihe go-cart. Raicharan, between the shafts, dragged 
him slowly along till he reached the rice-fields on the 
banks of the river. There was no one in the fields, and 
no boat on the stream. Across the water, on the farther 
side, ihe clouds were rifted in the west. The silent 
ceremonial of the setting sun was revealed in all its 
g owing splendour. In the midst of that stillness the 
child, all of a sudden, pointed with his finger in front of 
him and cried : “ Chan-na ! Pitty fow.” 

Close by on a mud-flat stood a large Kadamba tree 
in full flower. My lord, th e baby, looked at it with 
greedy eyes, and Raicharan knew his meaning. Only 
a short time before he had made, out of these very flower 
balls, a small go-cart; a id the child had been so entirely 
happy dragging it about with a string, that for the whole 

was not made to put on the reins at all. 
He was promoted from a horse into a groom. 

But Raicharan had no wish that evening to go 
splashing knee-deep through the mud to reach the 
flowers. So he quickly pointed his finger in the opposite 
direction, calling out: “ Oh, look, baby, look ! Look at 

the bird.” And with all sorts of curious noises he 
pushed the go-cart rapidly away from the tree. 

; But a child, destined to be a judge, cannot be put off 
so easily. And besides, there was at the time nothin g 
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f o attract his eyes. And you cannot keep up for ever 
the pretence of an imaginary bird. 

The little Master’s mind was made up, and Raicharan 
was at his wits’ end. “ Very well, baby/’ he said at last, 

you sit still in the cart, and I’ll go and gel you the 
pretty flower. Only mind you don’t go near the water.” 

As he said this, he made his Legs bare to the knee 
and waded through the oozing mud towards the tree. 

The figment Raicharan had gone, his little Master 
went off at rackig speed to the forbidden water. The 
baby saw the river rushing by, splashing and gurgling 
as it went. It seemed as though the disobedient wave¬ 
lets themselves were running away from some greater 
Raicharan with the laughter of a thousand children. At 
the sight of their mischief, the heart of the human child 
grew excited and restless. He got down stealthily from 
the go-cart and toddled off towards the river. On his 
way he picked up a small stick, and lent over the bank 
o the stream pretending to fish. The mischievous 
fairies of the river with their mysterious voices seemed 
inviting him into their play-house. 

Raicharan had plucked a handful of flowers from the 
tree, and was carrying them back in the end of his cloth, 
with his face wreathed in smiles. But when he reached 
the go-cart there was no one there. He looked on all 
sides and there was no one there. He looked back at 
the cart and there was no one there. 

In that first terrible moment his blood froze within 

% 

him. Before his eyes the whole universe swam round 
like a dark mist. From the depth of his broken heart 
he gave one piercing cry: “ Master, Master, little 

Master.” 

But no voice answered “ Cha-na.” No child laughed 
mischievously back : no scream of baby delight wel- 
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I* , ^ % 

corned his return. Only the river ran on, with its 
splashing, 'gurgling noise as before,—as though it knew 
nothing at all, and had no time to attend to such a tiny 
human event as the death of a child. 

As the evening passed by Raicharan’s mistress became 
very anxious. She seht men out on all sides to search. 
f, hey went with lanterns in their hands, and reached at 
last the banks of the Padma. There they found Rai- 
charan rushing up and down the fields, like a stormy 

wind, shouting the cry of despair : “ Master, Master, 
little Master! ” 

When they got Raicharan home at last, he fell 
prostrate at his mistress’s feet. They shook him, and 
questioned him,, and asked him repeatedly where he had 

left the child ; but all he could say was that he knew 
nothing. 

Though every one held the opinion that the Padma 
had swallowed the child, there was a lurking doubt left 
in the mind. For a band of gipsies had been noticed 
outside the village that afternoon, and some suspicion 
rested on them. The mother went so far in her wild 
grief as to think it possible that Raicharan himself had 
stolen the child. She called him aside with piteous 
entreaty d said : “ .Raicharan, give me back my baby. 
Oh! give me back my child. Take from me any money 
you ask, but give me back my child ! ” 

Raicharan only beat his forehead in reply. His 
mistress ordered him out of the house. 

Anukul tried to reason his wife out oi this wholly 
unjust suspicion: “Why on earth,” he said, “should 
he commit such a crime as that ? ” 

The mother only replied: “The baby had gold 
•ornaments on his body. Who knows ? ” 

It was impossible to reason with her after that. 
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IX 

^1**# r ^aEHp v 

Raicharan went back to his own village. Up to this 
time he had no son, and there was no hope that any 
child would now be bom o him. But it came about 
before the end of a year that his wife gave birth to a 
son and died. 

An overwhelming resentment at first grew up in 
Raicharan s heart at the sight of this new baby. At 

i f n 

the back of his mind was resentful suspicion that it had 
come as a usurper in place of the little Master. He also 
thought it would be a grave offence to be happy with 
a son of his own after what had happened to his master's 
little child. Indeed, if it had not been for a widowed 
sister, who mothered the new baby, it would not have 
lived long. 

But a change gradually came over Raicharan’s mind. 
A wonderful thing happened. This new baby in turn 
began to crawl about, and cross the doorway with mis¬ 
chief in its face. It also showed an amusing cleverness 
in making its escape to safety. Its voice, its sounds of 
laughter and tears, its gestures, were those of the little 
Master. On some days, when Raicharan listened to its 
crying, his heart suddenly began thumping wildly against 
his ribs, and it seemed to him that his former little 
Master was crying somewhere in the unknown land of 
death because he had lost his Chan-na. . 

Phailna (for that was the name Raicharan’s sister 
gave to the new baby) soon began to talk. It learnt to 
say Ba-ba and Ma-ma with a baby accent. When 
Raicharan heard those familiar sounds the mystery 
suddenly became clear. The little Master could not cast 
off the spell of his Chan-na, and therefore he had been 
reborn in his own house. 
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The arguments in favour of this were, to Raicharan. 
altogether beyond dispute: 

(i) The new baby was born soon after his ittle 
master’s death. 

>- (ii) His wife could never have accumulated such 
merit as to give birth to a son in middle age. 

(iii) The new baby walked with a toddle and called 
out Ba-ba and Ma-ma. There was no sign lacking which 
marked out the future judge. 

Then suddenly Raicharan remembered that terrible 
accusation of the mother. “ Ah,” he said to himself with 
amazement, “ the mother’s heart was right. She knew 
I had stolen her child.” When once he ha’d come to this: 
conclusion, he was filled with remorse for his past 
neglect. He now gave himself over, body and soul, to 
the new baby, and became its devoted attendant. He 
began to bring it up, as if it were the son of a rich man. 

gp'jv . a go-cart, a yellow satin waistcoat, and a 

gold-embroidered cap. He melted down the ornaments 
of his dead wife, and made gold bangles and anklets. 
He refused to let the little child play with any one of 
the neighbourhood, and became himself its sole com¬ 
panion day and night. As the baby grew up to boy¬ 
hood, he was so petted and spoilt and clad in such finery 
that the village children would call him “ Your 
Lordship,” and jeer at him ; and older people regarded 
Raicharan as unaccountably crazy about the child. 

At last the time came for the boy to go to school. 
Raicharan sold his small piece of land, and went to 
Calcutta. There he got employment with great 
difficulty as a servant, and sent Phailna to school. He 
spared no pains to give him the best education, the best 
clothes, the best food. Meanwhile he lived himself on 
a mere handful of rice, and would say in secret: “ Ah! 
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my little Master, my dear little Master, you loved me so, 
much that you came back to my house. You shall never 
suffer from any neglect of mine.” 

Twelve years passed away in this manner. The boy 
was able to read and write well. He was bright and 
healthy and good-looking. He paid a great deal of 
attention to his personal appearance, and was specially 
careful in parting his hair. He was inclined *to extra¬ 
vagance and finery, and spent money freely. He couM 
never quite look on Raicharan as a father, because, 
though fatherly in affection, he had the manner oi a 
servant. A further fault was this, that Raicharan k ;pl 
secret from #very one that himself was the father of 

the child. 

The students of the hostel, where Phailna was a 
boarder, were greatly amused by Raicharan s country 
manners, ancl I have to co ifess that be 1 his fathers 
back Phailna joined in their fun But, in ike bottom 
of their hearts, all the students loved the innocent and 
tender-hearted oj.d man, and P ail 11 a was very fond of 
him also. But, as I have said before, he loved him with 

a kind of condescension. 

Raicharan grew older and older, and his employer 
was continually finding fault with him for his in n- 
petent work. He had been starving himself for the 
boy’s sake. So he had grown physically weak, and no 
longer up to his work. He would forget things, and his 
mind became dull and stupid. But his employer 
expected a full servant’s work out of him, and would 
not brook excuses. The money that Raicharan had 

brought with him from the sale of his land was exhausted. 

* 1 

The boy was continually grumbling about his clothes, 
and asking for more money. 
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8 * 


Raicharan made up his mind. He gave up the 
situation where he was working as a servant, ai ivi* 
some money with Phailna and said: M I have some 
business to do at home in my village, and shall be bat k 

soon.” . 

He went off at once to Baraset where Anukul was 
magistrate. Anukul’s wife was still broken down with 

grief. She had no other child. 

One day Anukul was resting after a long and weary 
day in court. His wife was buying, at an exorbitant 
price, a herb from a mendicant quack, which was said to 
ensure the birth of a child. A voice of greeting was heard 
in the courtyard. Anukul went out to see who was there. 
It was Raicharan. AnukuTs heart was softened when 
he saw his old servant. He asked him many questions, 
and offered to take him back into service. 

Raicharan smiled faintly, and said in reply : “I want 
to make obeisance to my mistress.” 

Anukul went with Raicharan into the house, where 
the mistress did not receive him as warmly as his old 
master. Raicharan took no notice of this, but foided 
his hands, and said : “It was not the Padma that stole 
your baby. It was I.” 4 

Anukul exclaimed : “ Great God ! Eh ! What ? 

Where is he ? ” 

Raicharan replied : “ He is with me. I will bring 

him the day after to-morrow.” 

It was Sunday. There was no magistrate’s court 
sitting. Both husband and wife were looking expectantly 
along the road, waiting from early morning, for 
Raicharan’s appearance. At ten o’clock he came, leading 
Phailna by the hand. 
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AnukuPs wife, without a question, took the b<>y into 

y 

her lap, and was wild with excitement, sometimes 
laughing, sometimes weeping, touching him, kissing his 
hair and his forehead, and gazing into his face with 
hungry, eager eyes. The boy was very good-looking and 
dressed like a gentleman’s son. The heart of Anukul 
brimmed over with a sudden rush of affection. 

Nevertheless the magistrate in him asked : “ Have 

you any proofs ? ” 

Raicharan said : “ How could there by any proof of 

such a deed ? God alone knows that I stole your boy, 
and no one else in the world.” 

When Anukul saw how eagerly his wife was clinging 
to the boy, he realised the futility of asking for proofs. 
It would be wiser to believe. And then—where could 
an old man like Raicharan get such a boy from ? And 
why should his faithful servant deceive him for 
nothing ? 

“ But,” he added severely, “ Raicharan, you must not 

* 

stay here.” \ .• 

“ Where shall I go Master ? ” said Raicharan, in a 
choking voice, folding his hands; “ I am old. Who will 
take in an old man as a servant ? ” 

The mistress said: Let him stay. My child will 
be pleased. I forgive him.” # . 41 

But AnukuPs magisterial conscience would not allow 
him. “ No ” he said, he cannot be forgiven for what 
he has done.” 

9 

RcAharan bowed to the ground, and clasped AnukuPs 
feel t a" Master,” he cried, “ let me stay. It was not 
who aid it. It was God.” 

AnukuPs conscience was worse stricken than ever, 
when Raicharan tided to put the blame on Gods 
shoulders. 
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“No/* he said, i could not allow it. cannot trust 
you any more. You have done an act of treachery.” 

Raicharan rose to his feet and said: Lt was not l 

who did it.” 

“ Who was it then ? ” asked Anukul. 

Raicharan replied : “It was my fate.” 

But no educated man could take this sor an excuse. 
Anukul remained obdurate. 

When Phailna saw that he was the wealthy 
magistrate’s son, and not Raicharan’s he was angry at 
first, thinking that he had been cheated all this time of 
his birthright. But seeing Raicharan in distress, he 
generously said to his father: “ Father, forgive him. 
Even if you don’t let him live with us, let him have a 
small monthly pension.” 

After hearing this, Raicharan did not utter another 
word. He looked for the last time on the face of his 
son; he made obeisance to his old master and mistress. 

Then he went out, and was mingled with the numberless 

* 

people of the world. 

At the end of the month Anukul sent him some money 
to his village. But the money came back. There was 
no one there of the name of Raicharan. 
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HUNTED BY BLOODHOUNDS 

P<;nag ar 

[Charles Reade (1814-1884) wrote a large num 
and successful novels. But he is remembered at .present chiefly 
as the author of the famous historical romance, The Cloister and 
the Hearth . The Cloister and the Hearth is the story of Gera<*d 
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whose mind is tom between two passions, his passion for a 
religious life and his love for Margaret Brandt, the daughter of 
a poor scholar. It is a very interesting story, skilfully told, full 
of thrills, dramatic situations and vivid scenes. ‘ Hunted by 
Bloodhounds * is an incident from the novel and it shows Rcade’s 
skill in keeping up the suspense and the reader’s interest 
throughout the narrative. 

Gerard is betrothed to Margaret, but his sworn enemy, 
Ghysbrecht Van Swieten, the burgomaster (mayor) of Tergon, 
tries to prevent him from marrying her. Gerard is thrown into 
prison. Thence he escapes, carrying with him documents which 
contain incriminating evidence against the burgomaster. 
Gerard, with Margaret and his faithful friend, Martin, is trying 
to leave the country and thus escape from his enemy who pursues 
him with bloodhounds and a party of his men.] 

■r ‘ . ■# 

The sun was peeping above the horizon as they crossed 1 
the stony field and made for the wood. They had 
crossed about half, when Margaret, who kept nervously 
looking back every now and then, uttered a cry, and, 
following her instinct, began to run towards the wood, 
screaming with terror all the way. 

Ghysbrecht and his men were in hot pursuit. Resis¬ 
tance would have bedn madness. Martin and Gerard 
rollowed Margaret’s example. The pursuers gained 
slightly on them; but Martin kept shouting, “ Only win 
the wood ! only win the wood ! ” 

■ hey had too good a start for the men on foot, and 
their hearts bounded with hope at Martin’s words. 

But an unforeseen danger attacked them. The fiery 
old burgomaster flung himself on his mule, and, spurring 
Him to a gallop, he headed not his own men only, but 

the fugitives. His object was to cut them off. The old 

% 

man came galloping in a semi-circle, and got on the edge 
of the wood, right in front of Gerard; the others 
might escape for aught he cared. 
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Instead of attempting to dodge him, as the burgo¬ 
master made sure he would, Gerard flew right at him, 
with a savage, exulting cry, and struck at him with a^' 
his heart and soul and strength. The oak staff camfe 
down on Ghysbrecht’s face with a frightful crash, and 
laid him under his mule’s tail beating the devil’s tattoo 
with his heels, his face streaming, and his collar spattered 
with blood. - 

The next moment, the three were in the wood. The 
yell of dismay and vengeance that burst from Ghys- 
brecht’s men at that terrib e blow which felled their 
leader told the fugitives that it was now a race for life 

-V s _ 

or death. 

“ Why run ? ” cried Gerard, panting. “ You have your 
bow, and I have this,” and he shook his bloody staff. 

“ Boy ! ” roared Martin ; “ the gallows ! Follow me,” 
and he fled into the wood. Soon they heard a cry like 
a pack of hounds opening on sight of the game. Tie 
men were in the wood, and saw them flitting amongst 
the trees. Margaret moaned and panted as she ran; 
and Gerard clenched his teeth and grasped his staff. 
The next minute they came to a stiff hazel coppice. 

■ 4 

Martin dashed into it, and shouldered the young wood 
aside as if it were standing com. 

Ere they had gone fifty yards in it they came to four 

» ,p ^ 

blind paths. 

Martin took one. “Bend low,” said he. And, half- 
creeping, they glided along. Presently their path was 
again intersected with other little tortuous paths. They 
look one of them. It seemed to lead back; but it soon 
took a turn, and, after a while, brought them to a thick 
pine grove, where the walking was good and hard. 
There were no paths here ; and the young fir-trees were 
so thick, you could not see three yards before your nose. 
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-j$?P*en they had gone some way in this, Martin sat 
down; and, having learned in war to lose all impression 



of danger with the danger itself, took a piece of bread 
and a slice of ham out of his wallet, and began quietly 
to eat his breakfast. 


The young ones looked at him with dismay. 

lush ! ” said Martin sometime afterwards. “ I 
can’t hear for your chat.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ Do you hear nothing, Margaret ? My ears are 
getting old.” 

Margaret listened, and presently she heard a tuneful 
sound, like a single stroke upon a deep ringing bell. 
She described it so to Martin. 

“ Nay, [ heard it,” said he. 

•' And so did I,” said Gerard ; “ it was beautiful. Ah ! 
there it is again. How sweetly it blends with the air' 
It is a long way off. It is before us. is it not ? ” 

“ No > no ■ the echoes of this wood confound the ear 
^ stranger. It comes irom th© pine grove.” 

“Why, Martin, is this anything ?” asked Gerard 
“ You look pale.” 

“ Wonderful ! ” said Martin, with a sickly sneer. "He 
asks me is it anything ? Come, on, on! at any rate, let 
us reach a better place than this.” 

" A better place—for what ? ” 

“ To stand at bay, Gerard,” said Martin gravely; 

“ and die like soldiers, killing three for one.” 

HVtyhat’s that sound ? ” 

It is the Avenger of Blood.” 

“°h, Martin save him! Oh, Heaven be merciful! 
•Hhk new mysterious peril is this ? ” 

it's a Bloodhound.” 
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Martin’s courage was perfect as ar as it went. He 
had met and baffled many dangers in the course of his 
rude life, aqd these familiar dangers he could face with 
Spartan fortitude, almost with indifference; but he had 
never been hunted by a bloodhound, nor had he ever 
seen that brute’s unerring instinct baffled by human 
cunning. After going a few steps, he leaned on his bow, 
and energy and hope oozed out of him. 

“Alas! good Martin,” cried Gerard, “despair not so 

quickly; there must be some way to escape.” 

“ Oh, Martin ! ” cried Margaret, “ what if we were to 
part company ? Gerard’s life alone is forfeit. Is there 
no way to draw the pursuit on us twain and let him 

f go safe ? ” 

“Girl, you know not the bloodhount s nature. He is 
not on this man’s track or that; he is on the track oi 
blood. My life on’t they have taken him to where 
i Ghysbrecht fell, and from the dead mans blood to the 
man that shed it that cursed hound will lead them, 
though Gerard should run through an army or swim the 
Meuse.” And again he leaned upon his bow and his 

head sank. 

“ Come, be a man! ” said Margaret, “ and let this 
end. Take us to some thick place, where numbers will 

not avail our foes ” 

: “I am going” said Martin sulkily. “Hurry avails 

.lot: we cannot shun the hound, and the place is haid 
by.” Then turning to the left, he led the way, as men 

go to execution. 

He soon brought them to a thick hazel coppice. 
“ What are we to do now ? ” asked Gerard. 

“ Get through this, and wait on the other side; and 
then, as they come straggling through, shoot three, 
knock two on the head, and the rest will kill us.” 

»' -m. 
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“ Is all you can think of ? ” said Gerard. 

“ That is all.” 

‘Then, M. rim Wittenhaagen, I take the lead, for you 

Ml 1 head. Now do as you see me do,” said 

Gerard ; and drawing his huge knife, h e cut at' every 
step a hazel shoot or two close by the ground and turn. 

; round twisted :hem breast-high behind him among 
the standing shoots. Martin did the same, but with a 
dogged hopeless air. When they had thus pain dlU 
travelled through the greater part of the coppice, the 

bloodhound’s deep bay came nearer and nearer, less and 
less musical, louder and sterner. 

Margaret trembled. 


Martin went down on his stomach and listener 
" I hear a horse’s feet.” 

“No,” said Gerard; “I doubt it is a mule’s. hat 

cursed Ghysbrecht is still alive:, none other would 
follow me up so bitterly.” 


*T: eVe f Strike your enem y but to slay him,” said 
gloomily. 

Ill hit harder this time, if Heaven gives me the 
chance, said Gerard. 


, At last they worked through the coppice, and there 

was an open wood. The trees were large, but far apart 
an d no escape possible that way. 

And now with the hound’s bay mingled a score of 
voices, hooping and hallooing. 

h wh ° le yiU&ge is o8t after us,” said Martin 

made T Ti “ Listen ’ I have 

men ( u S ^ 00th to do S> but rough to the 

r„1 3? 25.« -i - ■£ as " comt 

out ot the coppice we must kill him” 

The hound ? There are more than one.” 


1 
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u Then we must kill two instead of one* The moment 
they are dead, into the coppice again, and go right 
back.” 

“ That is a good thought, Gerard/’ said Martin, 
plucking up heart. 

“ Hush ! the men are in the wood.” 

Gerard now gave his orders in a whisper. 

“ Stand you with your bow by the side of the coppice 
—there, in the ditch. I will go but a few yards.to yon 
oak-tree, and hide behind it; the dogs will follow me, 
and, as they come out, shoot as many as you can; the 
rest will I brain as they come round the tree.” 

Martin’s eye flashed. They took up their places. 

The hooping and hallooing came closer and closer, and 
soon even the rustling of the young wood was heard, 
and every now and then the unerring bloodhound gave 
a single bay. 

It was terrible! the branches rustling nearer and 
nearer, and the inevitable struggle for life and death 
coming on minute by minute, and that death-knell lead¬ 
ing it. A trembling hand was laid on Gerard’s shoulder. 
It made him start violently, strung up as he was. 

“ Martin says if we are forced to part company, make 
for that high ash-tree we came in by.” 

“Yes! yes! yes! but go back for Heaven’s sake! 
don’t come here, all out in the open! ” 

She ran back towards Martin ; but, ere she could get 
to him, suddenly a huge dog burst out of the coppice, 
and stood erect a moment. Margaret cowered with fear, 

but he never noticed her* Scent was to him what sight 

# 

is to us. He lowered his nose an instant, and the next 
moment, with an awful yell, sprang straight at Gerard’s 
tree, and rolled Iiead-over-heels dead as a stone, literally 
spitted by an arrow from the bow that twanged beside 
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the coppice in Martin’s hand. That same moment out 
came another hound and smell his dead comrade. 
Gerard rushed out at him ; but ere he cou I d use his 
cudgel, a streak of white lightning seemed to strike the 
hound and he grovelled in the dust, wounded despe¬ 
rately, but not killed, and howling piteously. 

Gerard had not time to despatch him : the coppice 
rustled too near: it seemed alive. Pointing wildly to£*Jj 
Martin to go back, Gerard ran a few yards to the right, , 
then crept cautiously into the thick coppice just as three 
men burst out. These had headed their comrades 
considerably : the rest were following at various 
distances. Gerard crawled back almost on all-fours. 
Instinct taught Martin and Margaret to do the same 

* t 

upon their line of retreat. Thus, within the distance of 
a few yards, the pursuers and pursued were passing one 
another upon opposite tracks. 

A loud cry announced the discovery of the dead and 
the wounded hound. Then followed a babble of voices, 
still swelling as fresh pursuers reached the spot. The 
hunters, as usual on a surprise, were wasting time, and 
the hunted ones were making the most of it. 

“ I hear no more hounds/’ whispered Martin to 
Margaret, and he was himself again. 

It was Margaret’s turn to tremble and despair. 

Oh, why did we part with Gerard ? They will kill 
my Gerard, and I not near him/’ 

Nay, nay ! t he lead to catch him is not on their 
shoulders. You bade him meet us at the ash-tree ? ” 

“ And so I did. Bless you, Martin, for thinking of 
that. To the ash-tree ! ” * 

“ Ay ! but with less noise.” 

They were now nearly at the edge of the coppice, 
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when suddenly they heard hooping and hallooing behind 

them. 

“ No matter/’ whispered Martin to his trembling 
companion. “ We shall have time to win clear and slip 
v out of sight by hard running. Ah ! ” 

He stopped suddenly ; for just as he was going to 
burst out of the brushwood, his eye caught a figure 
keeping sentinel. It was Ghysbrecht Van Swieten 
seated on his mule ; a bloody bandage was across his 
nose, the bridge of which was broken ; but over this 
his eyes peered keenly, and it was plain by their 
expression he had heard the fugitives rustle, and was 
looking out for them. 

The bow was raised, and the deadly arrow steadily 
drawn to its head, when at that moment an active figure 
leaped on Ghysbrecht from behind so swiftly, it was 
like a hawk swooping on a pigeon. A kerchief went 
over the burgomaster, in a turn of the hand his head 
was muffled in it, and he was whirled from his seat and 
fell heavily upon the ground, where he lay groaning 
with terror; and Gerard jumped down after him. 

“ Hist, Martin ! Martin ! ” 

Martin and Margaret came out, the ormer open- 
mouthed, crying, “ Now fly ! fly ! while they are all in 

the thicket; we are saved.’* 

In a moment Martin was on Ghysbrecht’s mule, and 
Gerard raised the fainting girl in his arms and placed 
her on the saddle, and relieved Martin of his bow. 

M Now, have you got her firm ? Then fly ! for our 
lives ! for our lives ! ” 

But even as the mule, urged suddenly by Martin’s 
heel, scattered the flints with his hind hoofs ere he go 
into a canter, and even as Gerard withdrew his foot 
from Ghysbrecht’s throat to run, Dierich Brower and 


! 
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his five men, who had come back for orders and heard, 
the burgomaster’s cries, burst l onrijig out of the coppice 
on them. 

Confused for a moment, like lions that miss their 
spring, Dierich and his men let Gerard and the mule 
put ten yards between them. Then they flew after with 
uplifted weapons. They were sure of catching them; 
for this was not the first time the parties had measured 
speed. In the open ground they had gained visibly on 
the three this morning, and now, at last, it was a fair 
race again, to be settled by speed alone. A hundred 
yards were covered in no time. Yet still there remained 
these ten yards between the pursuers and the pursued. 

This increase of speed since the morning puzzled 
Dierich Brower. The reason was this. When three run 
in company, the pace is that of T he slowest oi the three. 
From Peter’s house to the edge of the forest Gerard ran 

« M f 

Margaret’s pace but now he ran his own; or the mule 
was fleet, ano could have left them all far behind. More- 
over, youth and chaste living began to tell. Daylight 
grew imperceptibly between the hunted ones and the 
hunters. Then Dierich made a desperate effort, and 
gained two yards; but in a ew seconds Gerard had 
stolen them quickly back. The pursuers began to curse. 

Martin heard, and his face lighted up. “ Courage, 
Gerard ! courage, brave lad ! they are straggling.” 

It was so. Dierich was now headed by one of his 
men, and another dropped into the rear altogether. 

They came to a rising ground, not sharp, but long : 
and here youth, and grit, and sober living told more 
than ever. 

Ere he reached the top, Dierich’s forty years weighed 
him down like forty bullets. “Our cake is dough,” he 
gasped. “ Take him dead, if you can’t alive ! ” and he 
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left, running, andi followed at a foot’s pace. Jorian Ketel 
tailed off next; and then another, and so, one by one, 
Gerard ran them all to a standstill. They stood cursing 
watching him quickly vanishing in the distance. 


—Charles Reade. 
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|!^ THE FLOOD 

[George Eliot (1819-1880) is the nom-de-plume of the great 
English woman novelist, Marian Evans, Brought up in a very 
religious family, George Eliot started her literary career by 
becoming, rather late in life, a contributor and then the assistant 
editor of the Westminster Review. She wrote only a few novels; 
still most of them, viz., Silas Mamer, Adam Bede, The Mill on 
the Floss and Romola, occupy a very high place in English 
literature. Her deep religious feeling, high moral sense, 
unforgettable great characters and a noble style are some of the 
qualities which made George Eliot a great novelist. 

The Mill on the Floss, from which the present passage has 

been taken is considered to be her greatest novel. It is the 

history of Tom Tufliver, a prosaic fellow, and his sister Maggie. 

a noble and intelligent girl, of artistic and poetic tastes. The 

narrow-minded brother has driven Maggie away from home 

and she has sought shelter in a friend's house. Then a great 

flood comes and threatens the entire village, and Maggie’s first 

thought is not of her own safety, but of her brother and mother, 

helplessly trapped by the flood in the mill. Here in this passage 

the novelist brings out all the nobility and heroic spirit of 

Maggie. Herself in a very poor state of health, she rescues ; er 

brother, only to be reconciled to and united with him in death 

It is a noble picture of the spirit of forgiveness and selfless 
love.] 

Tom Tulliver eventually achieved his ambition, and 
became master at Dorlcote Mill. 








But unfortunately a serious misunderstanding arose 


between him and his sister; and she lived apart from 
him, lodging in an o d riverside house occupied jby a 


certain Bob Jakin, whom the Tul livers had known from • 
their days of childhood. 

One September night, Maggie was sitting up late in 


her lonely room, and was seriously thinking over her 


situation. 

It was past midnight, and the rain was beating heavily 


* • « v 
against the window, driven with fitful force by the 

rushing, loud-moaning wind. J 



i the counties higher up the Floss the rains had been 
continuous, and the completion of the harvest had been 
arrested. And now, for the last two days, the rains on 


this ower course of the river had been incessant, so 


that the old men had shaken their heads and talked of 
sixty years ago, when the same sort of weather, happen¬ 
ing about he equinox, brought on the great floods, which 
swept the bridge away, and reduced the town to misery. 

But the younger generation, who had seen several 
small floods, thought lightly of these sombre recollections 
fcnd forebodings, and Bob Jakin laughed) at his mother 

when she regretted their having taken a house by the 
riverside. 

But all were in their beds now, for it was past mid- 
^ght—all except some solitary watchers such as Maggie. 

Suddenly she felt a startling sensation of cold about 
her feet; it was water flowing under her. She started 
up ; the stream was flowing under the door that led into 

the passage. She was not bewildered for an instant j she 
knew it was the flood ! 

2 She hurried with the candle upstairs to Bob Ja kin’s 

be< room. The door was a-jar; die went in and shook 
him by the shoulder. 
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“ Bob, the flood is come ! It is in the house ! Let 
us see if we can make the boats safe.” 

She lighted his candle, while Bob’s wife, snatching 
up her baby, burst into screams; and then she hurried 
' down again to see if the waters were rising fast. There 
was a step down into the room at the door leading from 
the staircase : she saw that the water was already on a 
level with the step. While she was looking, something 
came with a tremendous crash against the window, and 
sent the leaded panes and t he old wooden framework 
inwards in shivers, the water pouring in after it. 

“ It is the boat! ” cried Maggie. “ Bob, come down 
to get the boats ! ” 

And without a moment’s shudder of fear, she plunged 
through the water, which was rising fast to her knees, 
and by the glimmering light of the candle she had left 

on the stairs, she mounted on to the window-sill and 

, > * 

crept into the boat, which was left with the prow lodging 
> rnd protruding through the window. Bob was not long 
after her, hurrying without shoes or stockings, but with 
the lanthorn in his hand. 

ii 

“Why, they’re both here—both the boats,” said Bob, 
as he got into the one where Maggie was. “ It’s won¬ 
derful this fastening isn’t broke too, as well as the 
mooring.” 

In the excitement of getting into the other boat, 
unfastening it, and mastering an oar, Bob was not struck 
with the danger Maggie incurred The fact that she 

had been up, and waked him, and had taken the lead 

# 1 * 

in activity, gave Bob a vague impression of her as one 

who would help to protect, not need to; be protected. 

She, too, had got possession of an oar, and had pushed 

off, so as to release the boat from the overhanging 
window-frame. 
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“ The water’s rising so fast,” said Bob, “ I doubt it’ll 
be in at the chambers before long—th’ house is so low. 
I’ve more mind to get Prissy and the child and the 
mother into the boat, if I could, and trusten to the water, 
for th’ old house is none so safe. And it I let go the 
boat-But you he exclaimed, suddenly lifting the 


light of his lanthom on Maggie, as she stood in the rain 
with the oar in her hand and her black hair streaming. 
Maggie had no time to answer, for a new tidal current 


i 


swept along the line of the houses, and drove both the 
boats out on to the wide water, with a Lorce that carried 
them far past the meeting current of the river. 

In the first moments Maggie felt nothing, thought of 

9 it ]l«5g£ | 

nothing. The whole thing had been so rapid—so drearm 
like—that the threads of ordinary association were 

broken. She sank down on the seat clutching the oar 

* 

mechanically, and for a long while had no distinct 
conception of her position. The first thing that waked 
|lier to fuller consciousness was the cessation of the rain, 
and a perception that the darkness was divided by the 
faintest light, which parted the overhanging gloom from 
the immeasurable watery level below. She was driven 
out upon the flood—that awful visitation of God which, 
her father used to talk of—which had made the night- 

J * : mM I 

mare of her childish dreams. And with that thought 
there rushed in the vision of the old home—and Tom 
—and her mother. They had all listened together. 
Bio God, where am J ? Which is the way home ? ,T 
she cried out, in the dim loneliness. 

What was happening to them at the mill ? The flood 
had once nearly destroyed it. They might be in danger, 
in distress, her mother and her brother, alone there, 

# i B H I M .1*1 m i ■ 

beyond reach of help! Her whole soul was strained 
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now on that thought; and she saw the long-loved faces 

looking for help into the darkness, and finding none* 

Sue was loating in smooth water now—perhaps ar 

■ the over-flooded fie'ds. There was no sense of 

present danger to check the outgoing of her mind to the 

old home ; and she strained her eyes against the curtail 

of gloom, thai she might seize the first sight of iier 

where a hot s -that she might catch some faint suggestion 

of the spot towards which all her anxieties tended. 

Oh, how welcome the widening of that dismal watery 

level the gradual uplifting o;t the cloudy firmament— 

the slowly defining blackness of objects above the glassy 

dark! Yes, she must be out on the fields : those were 

■ he tops of hedgerow trees* Which way did the river 

] ie ? Looking behind her, she saw the lines of black 

trees; looking before her there was none. Then the 

river lay before her. 'She seized an oar and began to 

paddle the boat forward with He energy of wakening 

hope. The dawning began to advance more swiftly, 

now she was in action ; and she could soon see t lie poor 

dumb beasts crowding piteously on a mound where they 

had taken refuge. Onward she paddled and rowed by 

turns in the growing twilight; her wet clothes clung 

round her, and her streaming hair was dashed about by 

the wind, but she was hardly conscious of any bodily 

sensations, except a sensation of strength, inspired by 
mighty emotion, 1 

Along with the sense of danger and possible rescue 
for ‘ Hose long-remembered beings at the old home here 
was an undefined sense of reconcilement with her 
brother. What quarrel, what harshness, what unbelief 
in each other can subsist in the. presence of a great 
calamity, when all the artificial vesture of our life is 
gone, and we are all one with each other in primitive 
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mortal needs ? Vaguely Maggie felt this, in the strong 
resurgent love towards her brother that swept away 
all the later impressions of hard, cruel offence and mis¬ 
understanding, and left only the deep, underlying, 

unshakable memories of early union. 

She must get her boat into the current of the Floss, 

else she would never be able to pass the Ripple and 
approach the house; this was the thought that occurred 
to her as she imagined with more and more vividness 
the state of things round the old home. But then she 
might be carried very far down, and be unable to guick 
her boat out of the current again. For the first time 
distinct ideas of danger began to press upon her; but 
there was no choice of courses, no room for hesitation, 
and she floated into the current. Swiftly she went now, 
without effort; more and more clearly in the lessening 
distance and the growing light she began to discern the 
objects that she knew must be t ie well-known trees and 
roofs; nay, she was not far off a rushing, muddy current 

that must be the strangely altered Ripple. 

There were floating masses in it, that night dash 
against her boat as she passed, and cause her to perish 

too soon. What were those masses ? 

For the first time Maggie’s heart began to beat in an 
agony of dread. She sat helpless, dimly conscious that 
she was being floated along, more intensely conscious 
of the anticipated clash. But the horror was transient. 
it passed away before the oncoming waiehouses of 
St. Ogg’s. She had passed the mouth of the Ripple, 
then; now she must use all her skill and power to 
manage the boat and get it, if possible, out of the current. 
She could see now that the bridge was broken down; 
she could see the masts of a stranded vessel far out oyer 
the watery field. But no boats were to be seen moving 
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on the river : such as had been laid hands on were 
employed in the flooded streets. 

With new resolution Maggie seized her oar, and stood 
up again to paddle ; but the now ebbing tide added to 
the swiftness of the river, and she was carried along; 
beyond the bridge. She could hear shouts from t ie 
windows overlooking the river, as if the people there 
were calling to her. It was not till she had passed on 
nearly to Tofton that she could get the boat clear of 
the current. 

Then with one yearning look towards her uncle 
Deane’s house, that lay farther down the river, she took 
to both her oars and rowed with all her might across 
the watery fields, back towards the mill. Colour was 

beginning to awake now, and as she approached the 

* *• 

Dorlcote fields she could discern the tints of the trees— 
could see the old Scotch firs far to the right, and the 
home chestnuts. Oh! how deep they lay in the water 
—deeper than the trees on this side of the hill. And the 
roof of the mill—where was it ? Those heavy fragments 
hurrying down the Ripple—*what had they meant ? But 
it was not the house : the house stood firm—drowned up 
to the first storey, but still firm ; or was it broken in at 
the end towards the mill ? 

With panting joy that she was there at last—joy that 
overcame all distress—Maggie neared the front of the 
house. At first she heard no sound, she saw no object 
moving. Her boat was on a level with the upstairs 
windows. She called out in a loud, piercing voice, 

“ Tom, where are you ? Mother, where are you ? 
Here is Maggie ! ” 

Soon, from the window of the attic in the central 
gable, she heard Tom’s voice. 

“ Who is it ? Have you brought a boat ? ” 

2 
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“ It is I> Tom—Maggie. Where is mother ? ” 

“ She is not here ; she went to aunt’s at Garum the 
day before yesterday. I’ll come to the lower window.” 

“ Alone, Maggie ? ” said Tom, in a voice of deep 
astonishment, as he opened the middle window on a 
level with the boat. 

“ Yes, Tom. God has taken care of me, to bring me 
to you. Get in quickly. Is there no one else ? ” 

“ No,” said Tom, stepping into the boat; “ I fear the 
man is drowned ; he was carried down the Ripple, I 
think, when part of the mill 'ell with the crash of trees 
and stone against it. I’ve shouted again and again, and 

* _ru m ' ■ * .' ^ i £ K _ m I 

there has been no answer. Give me the oars, Maggie. 

It was not till Tom had pushed oil and they were on 
the wide water—he face to face with Maggie—that the 
full meaning of what had happened rushed upon his 
mind. It came with so overpowering a force—it was 
such a new revelation to his spirit of the depths in life 
that had lain beyond his vision, which he had fancied 
so keen and clear—that he was unable to ask a question. 
They sat mutely gazing at each other—Maggie with eyes 
of intense life gazing out from a weary, beaten face ; 

Jgjom pale with a certain awe and humiliation. Thought 
was busy, though the lips were silent; and though he 
could ask no question, he guessed a story of almost 
miraculous, divine-protected effort. But at last a mist 
gathered over the blue-grey eyes, and the lips found a 
word they could utter—the old childish “Maggie!” 

Maggie could make no answer but a long deep sob of 
that mysterious, wondrous happiness that is one with 
pain. As soon as she could speak she said, “ We will go 
to Lucy, Tom; we’ll go and see if she is safe, and then 
we can help the rest.” 

Tom rowed with untired vigour, and with a different 
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speed from poor Maggie’s. The boat was soon in the 
current of the river again, and soon they would be at\ 
Tofton. 

A new danger was being carried towards them by the 
river. Some wooden machinery had just given way on 
one of the wharves, and huge fragments were being 
floated along. The sun was rising now, and the wide 
area of watery desolation was spread out in dreadful 
clearness around them; in dreadful clearness floated 

i 

onwards the hurrying, threatening masses. A large 
company in a boat that was working its way along under 
the Tofton houses observed their danger, and shouted, 
; Get out of the current! ” 

But that could not be done at once, and Tom, looking 
before him, saw death rushing on them. Huge frag¬ 
ments, clinging together in fatal fellowship, made one 
wide mass across the stream. 

t is coming, Maggie ! ” Tom said, in a deep, hoarse 
voice, loosing the oars and clasping her. 

The next instant the boat was no longer seen upon 

the water, and the huge mass was hurrying on in hideous 
triumph. » 

- • ■ $ 

But soon the keel of the boat reappeared, a black speck 
on the golden water. 

The boat reappeared, but brother and sister had gone 

down in an embrace never to be parted, living through 

again in one supreme moment the days when they had 

clasped their little hands in love, and roamed the daisied 
fields together. 



—George Eliot . 
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the maker of modern turkey 
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[Mrs. J, H, Mair in her book Achievement briefly describes the 
contribution of some of the greatest men of the world to our 
i,(lern civilization. Naturally) therefore) Mustsf a Kcmdl Pasha 
who transformed Turkey from a weak backward state into a 
strong modern republic, finds a place in it. Post-war Europe 
saw the rise of some great European statesmen, and among them 
Kemal Pasha occupies a unique position. A soldier by profession, 
he quickly saw the miserable condition of his country and 
dedicated his life to the task of making her a great European 
power. It was a gigantic task, but Kemal was equal to it. With 
his great drive and will power, he completely westernized Turkey 
in spite of keen orthodox opposition and, within the brief period 
of twelve years (1923-1935), made her a great nation. The 
manner in which other great European powers have been eagerly 
seeking Turkey’s friendship during the last few years amply 
shows the enviable position she occupies . in Europe today. | 

In 1881 there was born in Salonika a child who was 
given the name Mustafa. His parents were working- 
class people, industrious, patriotic and conservative. 
They little imagined how famous and powerful their son 
would become. His father died while the child was 
still small, and for some time he ran wild, growing strong 
and healthy but without education or discipline. At 
last, after one or two schools had been tried, he was 
sent to a Military College. He soon became skilled in 
military matters and an efficient soldier. While there 
he was given the name Kemal, to distinguish him from 
another officer named Mustafa. 

The Turkey of those days was in a sad state. The 

* j. 

people groaned under heavy taxation, unjust laws and 
poverty. The Ottoman Empire, those countries over 
which Turkey had control, was threatening to split up 
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and fall into the hands of other Powers. Several 
countries, indeed, had already achieved ieir independ¬ 
ence. In 1912 fighting broke out. This was Kemal’s 
opportunity, and he soon showed himsel to be as expert 
in the practical problems of war as he had been in the 
theoretical problems of the Military College. He was 
made a Pasha, or Commander, but the war ended, and 
he found himself with nothing to do. From this time 
onwards Kemal began to take an interest in politics, and 
especially to join those groups of young men who were 
dissatisfied with the way in which Turkey was being 
ruled. 

When the Great War broke out in 1914 Kemal was 
already regarded by the Turkish Government as a 

dangerous man. He was too good a soldier, however, 

* 1 * 

to be wasted, and he was given some very important 
positions. 

At the end of any war there is always a period of 
reaction, and this now set in in Turkey. The people 
were tired and disheartened. They wanted peace at any 
price, so long as they were left to go about their business 
undisturbed. They were willing to give up large parts 
of their country and to do anything they were asked, 
if only they need no longer fight. This was not Kemal’s 
idea. He refused to believe that the Turks were beaten, 
and he was determined that Turkey, shorn of her 

• i 

• empire, should still be a strong nation and a power in 
Europe. When he was sent into a mountainous district 
to disband the army there, he did the very opposite. 
He preached courage and defiance to the people and 
called the men back to the service of their country. 
Soon he had reorganised the army in that district and 
filled them with ambition and determination. 

M y _ . Wr V i 

'' From this time on the power of Mustafa Kemal grew 
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to amazing proportions. He set up the Grand National 
Council at Angora, with himsel 1 as President, and after 
a long struggle with the Constantinople Government he 
succeeded in getting this Council recognised as the ruling 
power in Turkey. His slogan was “ Turkey for the 
Turks.” This ideal he set himself to attain slowly 
painfully, with bitter warfare and cruel suffering to many 
innocent people. There were wars, massacres, revolts 
—a hundred obstacles to the achievement of his desire. 
The Sultan, too old and feeble to cope with this fiery 
leader and his rebel hordes, left Turkey. The Treaty 
of Lausanne was signed, and Kemal was assured of all 
he wanted—the integrity of Turkey, freed from those 
imperial millstones which for so long had hung around 
her neck. So great was his reputation as a soldier that 
many countries would gladly have claimed his help and 
the alliance of Turkey. But Kemal would have none 
of them. He knew that his first duty was to Turkey, 
and his 1. *st task to build her up again into a strong, 
free and independent nation. J|j| 

ie common people hailed Kemal as the Gazi, the 
|saviour ol their country. But there were many men, 
some of them old friends of his own, who disapproved 
of his new ideas or grudged him his power. They were a 
constant hindrance to him, as well as a danger, and had 
to be got rid of. Mustafa Kemal reigned supreme. 

Once again he was faced with a nation weary of 
-s niggle and effort, asking only to be allowed to slip 
back into the old traditions and routine. But this Kemal 
would not allow. He felt that Turkey had been too 
much devoted to past traditions and cultures. She was 

Ffflw OUC ^ wit ^ moc * ern civilisation. Accordingly he 
set about reforming the people of Turkey whether they 
would or no. 
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He began with an apparently simple matter, clothes* 
The traditional garments of the Turks had to give place 
to more modern coats and hats, and if people objected 
they were forced to obey. The laws of the land, ioo, 
seemed to him clumsy and unjust. He abolished them 
and put in their place the German Commercial, the 
Indian Penal and the Swiss Civil Code of laws* He 
would borrow from any and every nation, but only ideas. 
Those ideas had to be worked by the Turks themselves. 
Kemal, with the help of his sister, organised women’s 

t 

societies. Soon there were two women judges in 
Angora and four women on the Municipal Council of 
Stambul, ‘ 

Hk;To loosen the shackles of ignorance, Kemal deter¬ 
mined that the first essential was education. The old] 
Turkish script had been complicated, and as a result few 
people in Turkey could read or write, and few outsiders 
were able to learn Turkish. This, too, had to be 
changed. With the help of his advisers Kemal evolved 
a new script, an alphabet which should preserve the 
Turkish sounds, and yet use the Latin characters. 
Armed with black-board and box of chalks he set out 
to tour his country, a great campaign of learning. In 
every town and village people responded gladly to this 
new scheme. Kemal would set up his black-board, 
explain how the letters shouid be formed, and then call 
out some of the audience and make them write their 
names. Men who had never handled a pen were 
delighted to find themselves able to learn. Schools were 
set up everywhere, with mixed classes for boys and girls, 
and both men and women teachers. In them the new 
generation was to be brought up with new aims and 
ideals. The widest possible knowledge was to be spread 
before the people of Turkey* Young and old were 
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invited to the feast. 

One innovation that was not successful was an attempt 
to set up Parliamentary Government. The time was 
not ripe. The creation of an opposition party made the 
people to think that the Government was too weak to 
rule. There were riots and revolts, and the ruler had 
to step in and take back the power himself. But he 
had shown the people a worthy idea . He said, “ I will 
lead my people by the hand along the road until 4 their 
feet are sure and they know the way. Then they may 
choose for themselves and rule themselves Then my 
work will be done.” 

Mustafa Kemal Pasha is indeed the benefactor of his 
country and a patriot in the truest sense of the word 

One must never be disheartened by temporary reverses. 

* 

Constant striving after our aim in life will surely end in 
success. Mustafa KemaTs record is a continuous 
activity to achieve his goal. 

—J. A. Mair. 


V 

■ 

A LETTER BY HAZLITT TO HIS SON 

t 

[William Hazlitt (1778-1830) was a great English essayist and 
critic of the last century. His essays on simple everyday subjects 
and his criticism of Shakespeare make very pleasant and 
instructive reading. Hazlitt was a contemporary of great English 
writers such as Wordsworth. Coleridge and Lamb whom he knew 
very intimately. But he was of a very quarrelsome and un- 
ami able nature, which was mainly responsible for his unhappy 
relations with his wife and friends and for his miserable life. 
The following letter to his son contains some admirable advice, 
given in a dignified and pleasant language. The advice is all 
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the more valuable because it is based, as Hazlitt frankly says, 
on the bitter experiences of his own life and his failures. 
Probably the son had something of his father’s nature. But we 
can best understand the boy’s mind, if we remember that his are 
generally the feelings of every boy who is forced to leave his 
home and fond parents for a distant school. One can compare 
his feelings with those of the Dormouse in a later passage.] 

My dear little Fellow, 

You are now going to settle at school, and may 
consider this as your first entrance into the world. As 
my health is so indifferent, and I may not be with you 

tong, I wish to leave you some advice (the best I can) 

.# 

for your conduct in life, both that it may be of use to 
you, and as something to remember me by. I may at 
east be able to caution you against my own errors, if 
nothing else. 

As we went along to your new place of destination, 
you often repeated that you durst say that they were a 
set of stupic, disagreeable people, meaning the people 
at the school. You were to blame in this. It is a good 
iu rule to hope for the best. Always, my dear, believe 
things to 1 e right till you find them the contrary; and 
even then, instead of irritating yourself against them, 
endeavour to put up with them as well as you can, if 
:you cannot alter tern. You said you were sure you 
should not like the school where you were going. This 
was wrong. What you meant was that you did not like 
to leave home. But you could not tell whether you 
should like the school or not, till you had given it a trial. 
Otherwise, your saying that you should not like it was 
determining that you would not like it. Never anticipate 
evils; or because you cannot have things exactly as 
you wish, make them out worse than they are, through 
mere spite and wilfulness. 
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You seemed at first to take no notice of your school- 
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lellows, or rather to set yourself against them, because 
they were strangers to you. They knew as lit le of you 
as you did of them; so that this would have been a 
reason for their keeping aloof from you as well, which 


you would have felt as a hardship. Learn never to 
conceive a prejudice against others because you know 
nothing of them. It is bad reasoning, and makes enemies 
of half the world. Do not think ill of them till they 
behave ill to you; and then strive to avoid the faults 
which you see in them. This will disarm their hostility 
sooner than pique or resentment or complaint. 

I thought you were disposed to criticize the dress of 
some of the boys as not so good as your own. Never 
despise anyone for anything that he cannot help—least 
of all, for his poverty. I would wish you to keep up 
appearances yourseli as a defence against me idle sneers 
of the world, but I would not have you value yourself 

i 

upon them. I hope you will neither be the dupe nor 
victim of vu^ar prejudices. Instead of saying above, 
“ Never despise anyone for anything that he cannot 
help,” I might have said, “ Never despise anyone at 
all ” ; for contempt implies a triumph over and pleasure 
in the ill of another. It means that you are glad and 
congratulate yourself on their tailings or misfortunes. 

You complain since, that the boys laugh at you and 
do not care about you, and that you are not treated as 
you were at home. My dear, that is one chief reason 
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lor you being sent to school, to inure you betimes to 
the unavoidable rubs and uncertain reception you may 
meet with in ife. You cannot aUvays be with me, and 
perhaps it is as well that you cannot. But you must not 
expect others to show the same concern about you as I 
should. You have hitherto been a spoilt child, and have 
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been used to have your own way a good deal, both in 
the house and among your playfellows, with whom you 
were too fond of being a leader ; but you have good¬ 
nature and good sense, and will get the better of this in 
time. You have now got among other boys who are 
your equals, or bigger and stronger than yourself, and 
who have something else to attend to besides humouring 
your whims and fancies, and you feel this as a repuise 
or piece o:t injustice. But the first lesson to learn is 
that there are other people in the world besides yourself. 

There are a number of boys in the school where you 
are, whose amusements and pursuits (whatever they 
may be) are and ought to be of as much consequence to 
them as yours can be to you, and to which therefore 
you must give way in your turn. The more ahs of 
childish self-importance you give yourself, you will only 
expose yourself to be the more thwarted and laughed 
at. True equality is the only true morality or true 
wisdom. Remember always that you are but one among 
others, and you can hardly mistake your place in society. 
In your father’s house you might do as you pleased : in 
the world you will find competitors at every turn. You 
are not born a king’s son, to destroy or dictate to mil¬ 
lions ; you can only expect to share their fate, or settle 
your differences amicably with them. You already find 
it so at school, and I wish you to be reconciled to your 
situation as soon and with as little pain as you can. 

I am, dear little fellow, 

- Your affectionate father, 


W. Hazlitt . 
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THE PRIZE POEM 

* * 

[P. G. Wodehouse (b. 1881) is one of the foremost among the 
English humorists of today. He has written many novels and 
a very large number of short stories. I le enjoys an immense 
popularity and some of his characters like Jeeves, the greatest 
butler in English fiction, and his charming idiots, Bertie Wooster, 
Ukridge, Pongo and others, have become familiar names all over 
the English-speaking world. Mr. Wodehouse is a great master 
in the art of creating funny situations and complicated plots, and 
for this purpose he has evolved his own inimitable, lively style. 
Recently, the Oxford University conferred a unique distinction 
upon him by making him an honorary Doctor of Literature, the 
second English (humorist after Mark Twain to be thus honoured 
by the great University. 

In ‘ The Prize Poem Mr. Wodehouse creates a very interesting 

flk 

situation, whereby the absurdity of the conditions laid down by 

a gentleman for an annual poetry prize at a school has been 

■ 

very clearly exposed. The unpoetic subject and the unfortunate 
lack of tany poetic genius in the entire class make the situation 
more complicated. The story gives a fine glimpse into the public 
school life in England. One cannot fail to observe that the 
peculiar charm of the story lies in Wodehouse’s fine style and 
his powers of short, but effective, description.] 

Some quarter of a century before the period with which 
this story deals, a certain rich and misanthropic man 
was seized with a bright idea for perpetuating his 
memory after death, and at the same time harassing a 
certain section of mankind. So in his will he set aside 
a portion of his income to be spent on an annual prize 
for the best poem submitted by a member of the Sixth 
Form of St. Austin’s College, on a subject to be selected 
by the Headmaster. And, he added^—one seems to hear 
him chuckling to himself,—every member of the Form 
must compete. Then he died. But the evil that men 
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do lives after them, and each year saw a fresh band of 
unwilling bards goaded to despair by his bequest. 
True, there were always one or two who hailed this 
ready market for their sonnets and odes with joy. But 
the majority, being barely able to rhyme “ dove ” with 
“ love,” regarded the annual announcement of the sub¬ 
ject chosen with feelings of deepest disgust. 

The chains were thrown off after a period of twenty- 

* 

seven years in this fashion. 

Reynolds of the Remove was indirectly the cause of 
the change. He was in the infirmary, convalescing after 
an attack of German measles, when he received a visit 
from Smith, an ornament of the Sixth. 

“By Jove/’ remarked that gentleman, gazing envi¬ 
ously round the sick-room, “ they seem to do you pretty 
well here.” 

“ Yes, not bad, is it ? Take a seat. Anything been 
happening lately ? ” 

“ Nothing much. I suppose you know we beat tl ie 
M. C. C. by a wicket ? ” 

“Yes, so I heard.. Anything else?” 

“ Prize poem,” said Smith, without enthusiasm. He 
was not a poet. 

Reynolds became interested at once. If there was one 
role in which he fancied himself (and, indeed, there 
were a good many; , it was that of versifier. His great 
ambition was to see some of his lines in print, and he 
had contracted the habit of sending them up to various 
periodicals, with no result, so far, except the arrival of 
rejected MSS. at meal-times in embarrassingly long 
envelopes which he blushingly concealed with all 
possible speed. 

“ What’s the subject this year ? ” he asked. 

“The College—of all idiotic things.” 


t 
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®It “Couldn't have a better subject for an ode. By Jove, 
t wish I was in the Sixth.” j 

fb “Wish I was in the infirmary,” said Smith. 

Reynolds was struck with an idea. 

“ Look here, Smith,” he said, “ if you like I’ll do you 
a poem, and you can send it up. If it gets the prize— 

“ Oh, it won’t get the prize,” Smith put in eagerly. 

“Rogers is a cert, for that.” L" 

* # , 

“If it gets the prize,” repeated Reynolds, with asperity, 
“you’ll have to tell the Old Man all about it. How’s 
this for a beginning ? 

“ Imposing pile, reared up ’midst pleasant grounds, 
The scene of many a battle, lost or won, 

At cricket or at football; whose red walls 
Full many a sun has kissed ere day is done.” 

“ Grand. Couldn’t you get in something about the 
M. C. C. match ? You could make cricket rhyme with 
wicket.” Smith sat entranced with his ingenuity, but 
the other treated so material a suggestion with scorn. 

“ Well,” said Smith, “ I must be off now. We’ve got 
a house-match on. Thanks awfully about the poem.” 

Left to himself, Reynolds set himself seriously to the 
composing of an ode that should do him justice. That 
is to say, he drew up a chair and table to the open 
window, wrote down the lines he had already composed, 
and began chewing a pen. After a few minutes he 
wrote another four lines, crossed them out, and selected 
a fresh piece of papkr. He then copied out his first four 
lines again. After eating his pen to a stump, he jotted 
down the two words “ boys ” and “ joys ” at the end of 
separate lines. This led him to select a third piece of 
paper, on which he produced a sort of edition de luxe 
in his best handwriting, with the title “Ode to the 
College ” in printed letters at the top. He was admiring 
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the neat effect of this when the door opened suddenly 

I i 

and violently, and Mrs. Lee, a lady of advanced years 
and energetic habits, whose duty it was to minister to 
the needs of the sick and wounded in the infirmary, 
entered with his tea. She flung wide the door of the 
sick-room, and the result was that what is commonly 
called “ a thorough draught ” was established. The air 
was thick with flying papers, and when calm at length 

succeeded storm, two editions oi 1 An Ode to the 

* 

College ” were lying on the grass outside. 

Reynolds attacked the tea without attempting to 
retrieve his vanished work. Poetry is good, but tea is 
better. Besides, he argued within himself, he remem¬ 
bered all he had written, and could easily write it out 
again. So, as far as he was concerned, those three sheets 
of paper were a closed book. 

Later on in the afternoon, Montgomery of the Sixth' 
happened to be passing by the infirmary, when Fate, 
aided by a sudden gust of wind, blew a piece of paper 
at him. “ Great Scott,” he observed, as his eye fell on 
the words “ Ode to the College.” Montgomery, like 
Smith, was no expert in poetry. He had spent a 
wretched afternoon trying to* hammer out something 
that would pass muster in the poem competition, but 
without the least success. There were four lines on 
the paper. Two more, and it would be a poem, and 
capable of being entered for the prize as such. The 
words “ imposing pile,” with which the fragment in his 
hand began, took his fancy immensely. A poetic afflatus 

r 

seized him, and in Jess than three hours he had added 
the necessary couplet, 

How truly sweet it is for such as me 
To gaze on thee. 

. * 

* 
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“And dashed neat, too,” he said, with satisfaction, as 
he threw the manuscript into his drawer. “I don’t 
know whether 1 me ’ shouldn’t be ‘ I ’, but they’ll have 
to lump it. It’s a poem, anyhow, within the meaning 
of the act.” And he strolled off to a neighbour’s study 
to borrow a book. 

Two nights afterwards, Morrison, also of the Sixth, 
was enjoying his usual during-prep. siesta in his study. 

A tap at the door roused him. Hastily seizing a lexicon, 
he assumed the attitude of the seeker after knowledge 
and said, “ Come in.” It was not the House-master, but 
Evans, Morrison’s fag, who entered with pride on his 
face and a piece of paper in his hand. 

“ I say,” he began, “ you remember you told me to » 
hunt up some tags for the poem. Will this do ? ” 

Morrison took the paper with a judicial air. On it 
were the words: 

Imposing pile, reared up ’midst pleasant grounds, 
The scene of many a battle, lost or won, 
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At cricket or at football; whose red walls 
Full many a sun has kissed ere day is done. 

’ That’s ripping, as far as it goes,” said Morrison. 
“Couldn’t be better. You’ll find some apples in that 
box. Better take a few. But look here,” with sudden 
suspicion, “ I don’t believe you made all this up your¬ 
self. Did you ? ” 

Evans finished selecting his apples before venturing 
on a l’eply. T ien he blushed, as much as a member of 
the junior school is capable of blushing. 

“Well,” he said, “I didn’t exactly. You see, you only 
told me to get the tags. You didn’t say how.” 

Hput how did you get hold of this ? Whose is it ? ” 

“ Dun \o. I found it in the held between the pavilion 
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and the infirmary.” 

“ Oh ! well, it doesn’t matter much. They’re just what 

|r-I wanted, which is the great thing. Thanks. Shut the 
door, will you ? ” whereupon Evans retired, the richei 
by many apples, and Morrison resumed his siesta at t lie 

point where he had left off. 

“ Got that poem done yet ? ” said Smith to Reynolds, 
pouring out a cup of tea for the invalid on the following 

Sunday. 

“ Two lumps, please. No, not quite.” 
u Great Caesar, man, when’ll it be ready, do you 

think ? It’s got to go to-morrow.” 

“Well, I’m really frightfully sorry, but I got hod oi 

a grand book. Ever read— ? ” 

“ Isn’t any of it done ? ” asked Smith. 

“ Only the first verse, I’m afraid. But, look here, you 
aren’t keen on getting the prize. Why not send in only 
the one verse ? It makes a fairly decent poem.” 

“ Hum ! Think the Old ’Un’ll pass it ? ” 

“He’ll have to. There’s nothing in the rules about 

length. Here it is if you want it.” 

“ Thanks. I suppose it’ll be all right ? So long! I 

must be off.” 

s 

r V V ‘ ; ; , ' ‘ . . . \ 0 

The Headmaster, known to the world as the Rev. 
Arthur James Perceval, m.a., and to the school as the 
Old ’Un, was sitting at breakfast, stirring his coffee, 
with a look of marked perplexity upon his dignified 
face. This was not caused by the coffee, which was 
excellent, but by a letter which he held in his left hand. 

“ Hum ! ” he said. Then “ Umph !’’ in a protesting 

. 1 *. « 

tone, as if someone had pinched him. Finally, he gave 
vent to a long-drawn “ Um—m—m,” in a deep bass. 
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“ Most extraordinary. Really, most extraordinary. 
Exceedingly. Yes. Um. Very.” lie took a sip of 
coffee. 

“ My dear,” said he, suddenly. Mrs. Perceval started 
violently. She had been sketching out in her mind a 
little dinner, and wondering whether the cook would 
be equal to it. ~ 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“ My dear, this is a very extraordinary communication. 
Exceedingly so. Yes, very.” 

“Who is it from?” : J || M 

Mr. Perceval shuddered. He was a purist in speech. 

“ From whom, you should say. It is from Mr. Wells, a 

great College friend of mine. I—ah—submitted to hirn 

ior examination the poems sent in for the Sixth Form 

Prize. He writes in a very flippant style. I must say, 

very flippant. This is his letter ‘ Dear Jimmy (really, 

realiy, he should remember that we are not so young 

as we were; ; dear—ahem—Jimmy. The poems to hand. 

I have read them, and am writing this from my sick-bed. 

The doctor tells me I may pull through even yet. There 

was only one any good at all, that was Roger’s, which, 

though—er—squiffy (tut!) in parts, was a long way 

better than any of the others. But the most taking part 

of the whole programme was afforded by the three 

comedians, whose efforts I enclose. You will notice that 

each begins with exactly the same four lines. Of course. 

I deprecate cribbing, but you really can’t help admiring 

this sort of thing. There is a reckless daring about it 

which is simply fascinating. A horrible thought—have 

they been pulling your dignified leg ? By the way. do 

you remember’—the rest of the letter is—er—on 
different matters.” 

“James! How extraordinary!” . 
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“ Um, yes. I am reluctant to suspect—er—collusion, 
but really here there can be no doubt. No doubt at 
all. No.” 

■Unless,” began Mrs. Perceval, tentatively. 

“ No doubt at all, my dear,” snapped the Reverend 
Jimmy. He did not wish to recall the other possibility, 
that his dignified leg was being pulled. 

“ Now, for what purpose did I summon you three 

boys ? ” asked Mr. Perceval, of Smith, Montgomery and 

■ 

Morrison, in his room after morning school that day. 
He generally began a painful interview with this ques¬ 
tion. The method had distinct advantages. If the 
criminal were of a nervous disposition, he would give 
himself away upon the instant. In any case, it was 

likely to startle him. “For what purpose?” repeated 

* 

the Headmaster, fixing Smith with a glittering eye. 

HI will tell you,” continued Mr. Perceval. “ It was 
because I desired information, which none but you can 
supply. How comes it that each of your compositions 
for the Poetry Prize commences with the same four 
lines ? ” The three poets looked at one another in 
speechless astonishment. 

“ Here,” he resumed, “ are the three papers. Compare 
them. Now,”—after the inspection was over,—“ what 
explanation have you to offer ? Smith, are these 
your lines ? ” 

' V 

“ I—er—ah— wrote them, sir.” 

“Don’t prevaricate, Smith. Are you the author of 
those lines ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Ah ! Very good. Are you, Montgomery ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“Very good. Then you, Morrison, are exonerated 
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from all blame- You have been exceedingly badly 

treated. The first-fruit of your brain has been—ah_ 

plucked by others, who toiled not. You can go. 
Morrison.” j9| 

“But, sir,—” - 

“ Well, Morrison ? ” > IIhH] 

a I didn’t write them,, sir,” - *jr9 

“ I—ah—don’t quite understand you, Morrison. You 
say that you are indebted to another for these lines ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ To Smith ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ To Montgomery ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Then, Morrison, may I ask to whom you are 
indebted?” 

“ I found them in the field on a piece of paper, sir.” 

He claimed the discovery himself, because he thought 

that Evans might possibly prefer to remain outside his - 
tangle. 

“ So did I, sir.” This from Montgomery. Mr. Perce¬ 
val looked bewildered, as indeed he was. 

“ And did you, Smith, also find this poem on a piece 

of paper in the field ? ” There was a metallic ring of 
sarcasm in his voice. 

“ No, sir.” ' ' 

“ Ah! Then to what circumstances were you in¬ 
debted for the lines ? ” 

I got Reynolds to do them for me, sir.” 

Montgomery spoke. “ It was near the infirmary that 
I found the paper, and Reynolds is in there.” , 

So did I, sir, .said Morrison, inco. lerently. * 

“Then am I to understand, Smith, that to gain the 
prize you resorted to such underhand means as this ? ” 
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“ No, sir, we agreed that there was no danger of my 
getting the prize. If I had got it, I should have told 
you everything. Reynolds will tell you that, sir.” 

“ Then what object had you in pursuing this 
deception ? ” 

“ Well, sir, the rules say everyone must send in some¬ 
thing, and I can’t write poetry at all, and Reynolds likes 
it, so I asked him to do it.” 

And Smith waited for the storm to burst. But it did 
not burst. Far down in ■ Mr. Perceval’s system lurked 
a quiet sense of humour. The situation penetrated to 
it. Then he remembered the examiner’s letter, and it 
dawned upon him that there are few crueller things than 
to make a prosaic person write poetry. 

“ You may go,” he said, and the three went. 

And at the next Board Meeting it was decided, mainly 
owing to the influence of an exceedingly eloquent speech 
from the Headmaster, to alter the rules for the Sixth 
Form Poetry Prize, so that from thence onward no one 
need compete unless he felt himself filled with the 
immortal fire. 

—P. G. Wodehoivse. 


r * VII 

MOTHER AND SON 

[Romesh Chunder Dutt (1848-1909) was bom in one of the 
most talented families in Bengal. He passed the I.C.S. examina¬ 
tion in 1871 and till his retirement in 1897 served in several 
important official capacities. As an officer he always showed an 
independence of mind and a sense of justice and fair play. After 
his retirement he lived for some time in England, educating the 
public opinion there about India and her legitimate demands. 


» 
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His work in this connection was so great that he was elected the 
President of the Indian Congress in 1899. He served from 1804 
to 1909 as the Revenue Minister in the Baroda State and intro¬ 
duced far-reaching reforms there. In spite of his busy official 
life, Romesh Chunder found time to write voluminously on several 
subjects. He wrote six novels in Bengali, translated the Vedas 
into that language and rendered into verse some portions of the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. His History oj Ancient Civili¬ 
zation in India is a great monument of industry and scholarship. 
‘ Mother and Son 1 is taken from The Lake of Palms, which was 

m 

translated by the writer in 1902 from his original Bengali novel, 
Sansar , published in 1895. It is a social novel describing the 
fortunes of three families in a village in Bengal. It deals with 
a number o social problems, facing the Hindu society fifty years 
ago. Sarat is a college student and before returning to his 
college, he takes his widowed mother to Benares where she 
wishes to spend her last years. The novelist takes this occasion 
to give us a pen-picture of Benares as a Hindu sees it. R. C. Dutt 
firmly believed that to revivify the mind of India and to restore 
1 fie lost faith of her sons, it was necessary “ to regard their past 
religion and history and literature with legitimate and manly 
admiration.” Indeed that is what the writer sets forth to do 

rn this passage and in the novel as a whole.] ' 

* 

Tie mail train for Bombay, leaving Calcutta in the 
evening, arrived at Mogul Sarai Station in the afternoon 
of the following day, and streams of passengers bound 
for Benares changed for the branch line which took ther 
to the riverside. The railway bridge over the Ganges 
had not been constructed at the date of this story; and 
passengers alighted from the train to cross over to the 
holy city by steamer or by boats. It was a gathering 
OJ races such as can be seen only in India. 

Evenmg closed before Sarat could take his mother to 
a humble Hindu shop and give her some refreshments 
after her fast of the whole day. Sarat and his mother, 
attended by a female servant, had caught the mail train 
at Burdwan the night before, had changed at Mogul 
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Sarai, and had come by the branch to the riverside. And 
as an orthodox Hindu woman never touches food or 
water during a railway journey, she had fasted during 
twenty hours. Humble mat-built u Is \ «iu <1 
spare room serving as an inn for Hindu travellers; and 
to one of these he took her, deposited her few articles of 
personal luggage, and arranged for meals and a bed. 
.The sky was cloudy, and lurid with frequent lightnings, 
and he thought it best to wait till the next morning 
before crossing the river. 

Long before the first streaks of dawn had lighted the 
eastern sky, the pious widow had left her bed, and spent 
two hours in devotion. Then they left their inn, and 
walked the banks of the river just as the rising sun of 
an Indian summer threw its golden mantle over the long 
line of temples, towers and bathing Ghats of that great 
and ancient city, rising out of the waters of the majestic 
Ganges. 

Few places on earth have a more imposing appearance 
than Benares as seen from the opposite side of the river. 
High up in lengthy panorama temples lift their curved 
spires to the sky ; below, crowds of people from all parts , 
pour down the flights of stairs which line the water-side, 
and the waters of the broad-bosomed river sweep past 
structures and edifices of the mighty city, to crown a 
picture which, once seen, is never forgotten. The sound 
of bells and conch-shells came floating across the river 
from many a temple, and white and red banners and 
umbrellas gleamed in the morning sun. 

To Sarat’s mother, who had never before seen such a 
place, the sight was one beyond her wildest dreams— 
ravishing, bewildering, overpowering. And to a Hindu 
widow, who has at last broken away from all ties and 
come to pass the evening of her life in acts of devotion 
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and piety in this holiest of holy cities, the prospect had 
indeed -a fascination which no mere earthly scene can 
present. The simple woman shaded her eyes as she stood 
C rapt cont emplation on the river bank ; her whole soul 
fled onwards to that scene of sanctity and devotion, and 
tears of grateful joy fell on her faded bosom in silent 
^thanks to God for this greatest of all His mercies. 
Sarat, too, was not unmoved when he thus saw 
Benares for the first time. Gazing on the ancient seat 
ndu art, its learning and religion, he thought that 
1 iie go' den wings of three thousand years beat above its 
temples. Ancient empires and ancient nations have 


passed away; and the antiquarian and the explorer 
trace their remains in Egypt and in Babylon. In India 
alone there is continuity between the past and the 
present, and the oast with all its glory and splendour 
lives in the hearts and in the lives of the modern nation ! 


A small boat ferried them over Ganga, and Sarat and 
his mother stepped on the xhats of Benares while the 
bells of Bisweswar Temple yet summoned the faithful 
and the pious to the morning Puja. Thrice she prostrated 
herself at its gate, and then reverently entering its 
sacred precincts, felt the world passing from her soul. 

Inside, a few oil lamps scarcely served to dispel the 
surrounding gloom. A priest was chanting the appointed 
prayer in Sanskrit, bells sounded from above, and 
worshippers oi many races crowded about the sacred 
age. The smoke of incense rose slowly and filled tlie 
dark temple, blinding the worshippers, and passing out 
through the doorway to the open sky. The flowers which 
each had brought were placed before the image; the 
holy water ol Ganga was sprinkled upon them, and when 

lie long prayer was ended and the bells had 
I d their last, worshippers bent their heads in silent 
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adoration to Bisweswar—Lord of the Universe. 

Sarat waited for his mother outside; but as the chant¬ 
ing of the ancient Mantra struck his ear, and the silent 
BpSrostrations of the pious caught his eye, his heart, too; 
was moved to a silent prayer. 

Sarat’s mother would not think of going to her 
lodgings till she had visited the temple of Annapurna 
and the other Iambus shrines of Benares. Like a dutiful 
son, Sarat accompanied her from temple to temple, * 
through the dark streets with their crowds of pilgrims. 

Long after midday Sarat and his mother, having com¬ 
pleted the round of their visits, directed their steps once 
more towards the river to perform their ablutions. Late 
in the afternoon they came to their lodgings and had 
their simple meal, and the pious widow felt a happier 
woman than she had ever done since her husband^ 
-death. Since he died, to retire from the world to a life 
of devotion and prayer in this holy city had been her 
one desire. Now, after years of waiting and watching, 
the pious dream of her life was realised. 

For three days and three nights Sarat lived with his 
mother in Benares. A Panda, to whom he had written 
from his village, had engaged rooms in the upper storey 

k° us e v on the riverside, and every morn¬ 
ing his mother was up before dawn and passed hours in 
devotion, till the eastern sun flooded her rooms with its 
crimson light. The Panda also accompanied her to 
different temples, helped her in all her needs, and acted 
the part of guide, philosopher and friend. 

A Brahmin woman, whom the Panda had engaged for 
Sarat s mother as her cook, found herself more a com¬ 
panion than servant, for the widow insisted on cooking 
her own food, and, like many such, took only one meal 
in the day. The third day and the third night passed ; 
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Sarat’s mother performed her morning devotions; and 

then with a heavy heart prepared to part Lorn her son. 

They walked together 'to the precincts of the temple of 

Bisweswar. and as the we l-known bells summoned the 

7 ^ 
faithful to the morning service and crowds o: men and 

women entered the porch with their flowers and offer¬ 
ings, she stood silent and agitated, and tears streamed 
down her worn face : 

“ How hard it is, O Lord of the Universe, to tear our¬ 
selves from the ties of earth! Help a lonely woman to 
devote herself to Thy service, and may Thy blessings 
follow her only son in all his troubles and trials here ! ” 
Sarat bent his head before his mother, and she placed 
her hands on it and blessed him. ‘ : Jo, my son, walk in 
the footsteps of your revered father, tend with care your 
poor sister, be a brother and a friend to Hem and Hindu 
and Sudha, and to all your dear ones. Go, my son, 
acquire the learning of these ages andl prosper in life 
and reverence the great God Who alone can help us in 
our endeavours. Leave your poor mother in this holy 
city, Sarat—leave her to pass her last years in the rites 

and penances which our holy men and holy Sastras 

% *** 

teach, and a mother’s blessings sha 1 ever follow you 
wherever you are.” 

The poor widow could say no more. Tears choked her 
voice and Sarat, young and strong as he was, was 
sobbing at the feet of his mother, unable to find a word 
in reply. 

. * ? , *Vb 

“ Leave me, my son ; the hour of prayer is passing by, 
and I must go into the temple. Be brave in your duty, 
my son, be generous and good. Be true to the faith of 

your fathers, and be true in all your aims and endea- 1 
vours.” i 

“Your wishes, mother,” said Sarat at last, “will be 
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my guide in life. When I learn to act against your sacred 
wishes, let me cease to live.” 

He then touched the feet of his mother at parting, and 

went to the boat which was waiting for him on the river. 

% 

The boat was loosed, and flew bounding over the waters 
to the opposite shore. 

The aching and tear-dimmed eyes of the poor widow 
watched the little speck of a boat over the broad bosom 
of the Ganges, and her thoughts left her to follow the 
last pledge of her earthly joy and happiness. 

There was a void in the heart of the lonely woman as 
she entered the temple and prayed a long, silent prayer 
to Bisweswar, Lord of the Universe. 

—Romesh Chunder Dutt . 


. VIII 

i 

THE DORMOUSE 

[Sir Hugh Walpole (1884-1941) was a very popular and prolific 
novelist and story-writer. Among his important novels are 
Fortitude, Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill , The Herries Chronicle 
containing four independent novels dealmg with one family, and 
the three Jeremy novels, Jeremy , Jeremy at Crale and Jeremy 
and Hamlet. The present character sketch is taken from Jeremy 
at Crale . 

This novel describes, as the novelist says, Jeremy’s friends, his 
ambitions and his one great enemy at Crale, a public school. 
Among Jeremy’s frends is one Charles Morgan and the present 
passage describes Morgan as a new-comer at the school and his 
bewilderment at the cruel reception he gets from senior students 
almo't immediately after his arrival. The novelist beautifully 
paints the character of the sensitive boy and the condition of his 
mind when he gets his first b ; tter experience of the rough and 
tumble of life at his new school. Incidentally the passage gives 
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us a fine picture of the sort of public school-life which has pro¬ 
duced great statesmen, soldiers and other public men oi England.] 

V 

I will, I hope, be forgiven if, for a moment, I leave | 
Jeremy and bring forward a very small, and in the 
eyes of most persons unimportant, individual who was, 
however, to play a considerable part in this crisis of 
Jeremy’s life. 

He did not, of course, know that. When he came to 
Crale he was aware of nothing but that he was going to 
an enchanting place where he would be for ever playing 
enchanting games. He had been there now for three 
days and had already discovered that he was slightly at 
fault in his anticipations. 

Hi9 name was Charles Bentinck Morgan. His age was 
precisely eleven years and one month. He was the child 
already noticed by Jeremy, already nicknamed by his 
companions The Dormouse. j|j^ » ' 

He was an only child. 1 is father was a prosperous 
and honourable member of the London Stock Exchange, 
his mother, a charming lady. This is to imply that 
Charles Bentinck Morgan had spent those eleven years 
of his in the most perfect surroundings, hedged in with 
people who loved him, who, indeed, adored him. 
Because he was an only child, and because there was 
no chance that there would ever be another, his, father 
and mother worshipped him with a dangerous devotion, 
and yet they had not spoiled him. 

He was not spoiled because he had a nature like a 
puppy’s, happy, trusting and always on the side of good 
fortune. It seemed fo him that life was a lovely affair. ^ 
He could not conceive of anything better. He loved 
every dog and every dog loved him. 
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It was because he was an only child and had known 
every comfort and pleasure that his father decided not 
to send him to a private school (where he might be 
petted and indulged but to plunge him at once into 
Crale. 

His mother was afraid, but then all mothers are ner¬ 
vous. She was sure, moreover, that her husband was 
always right. Then young Charles’s own supreme con¬ 
fidence confirmed theirs. Because he was an only child 
he had never had enough of the company of other 
children. 

He loved other children, any child who would play 

with him. But in the big London house when children 

^ * 

came they were inclined to be overwhelmed by the 
splendours and the ceremonies. 

Charles, having been much with grown-up people, 
had an air of old-fashioned courtesy as host. There was 
always a little division between himself and the others. 
Down in Leicestershire it was the same. Although he 
had in himself no conceit or grandeur, his position 
isolated him, 

i 4 ; * ,U 

Then, because he was a good deal alone, he lived 
much in his own imaginary world. His mother, who 
was beautiful and gentle, to d him stories that had been 
told her in her own childhood, and she herself still half 
believed them. The two of them would sit on a sum¬ 
mer's evening in the garden of the Leicestershire house 
and stare at the great oak on the lawn and watch the 
sky pale through the lattices of the dark leaves, and 
see the moon rise above the evening scent of the flowers. 
It seemed no unlikely moment for Oberon and Titania 
to appear. . , . 

So it was time, perhaps, that Charles Bentinck 
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.\|9L * V 

Morgan should go to a real work-a-day school with no 

nonsense about it. 

And indeed Charles Bentinck Morgan was panting 
with eagerness to be off ! 

XL 

ft 

He could not be as greatly distressed at leaving his 
mother as he ought to be. This departure seemed to 
him merely a beautiful interlude in a beautiful adven¬ 
ture. There would be boys, as many boys as he could 
possibly want. He imagined them to himself scattered 
all about the Leicestershire lawns, boys and boys and 
boys, all laughing and shouting, crammed with sugges¬ 
tions for new games so glorious that the day would 
never be long enough to enjoy the half of them. 

His father had told him that there would also be 
work to do ; he was not at all frightened at the prospect 
of that. He was very fond of reading, had learnt a lot 
of poetry, and knew an astonishing amount of English 
History. Coeur de Lion, the Black Prince, Henry V, 
Nelson, Wellington were his familiar friends, and would 
^of|en come and talk to him under the big oak on the 
Leicestershire lawn. No, if learning more about men 
like that was work he had nothing against it. . . . 

His father took him down to Crale. Father and son 
we o strangely alike. Morgan Senior was tall, which 
Morgan Junior was not, and Morgan Senior was not 
fat, which Morgan Junior at this moment, I am sorry 
to say, was inclined to be. But they both had the same 
fair hair, round, rosy faces, and a rather childish, baby¬ 
like stare in their blue eyes. They both gave an 

impression of supreme cleanliness and English un- 
subtlety. ' ‘ 

Morgan Junior was like his father but also like his 
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mother. He showed his feelings as his father had never 
done. He was the child of both his parents. 

Arrived at Crale Mr. Morgan had tea with Mr. and 
Mrs. Leeson, received an impression of good lglisl 
tradition and splendour from the Crale bui dings and 
surroundings, and, tipping his son liberally, departed. 

Young Charles, in the company of several other new 
boys, was led by Leeson into the Locker Room, where 
the Lower School boys had their kingdom. Each new 
boy was given a locker into which he might cast his 
cherished private possessions. Leeson then returned to 
further interviewing of anxious parents. 

It was then that the Dormouse felt his first faint chill 
of apprehension, the first of all his young life. He was 
surprisingly aware that he missed his father and had a 
strange, choking sensation in his throat. The room was 
a babble of noise and, in the middle of this, the new 
boys clustered together like sheep in a pen. 

But they did not cluster together in any very friendly 
fashion. Each regarded the other with acute suspicion, 
as though he was a spy or a traitor. The Dormouse, 
looking at them, felt that none of them was exactly the 
friend that he would have chosen to play with him under 
the garden oak. The room was bare and ugly beyond 
belief, and the noise in some way fierce and alarming. 

The boys, too, seemed to him all very large and strong. 
None of them looked at him with kindly, smiling face, 
nor did he feel that he wanted, to join in their games, 
which seemed in a strange way to be compact of anger 
and insult. 

Then someone cried : “ I say ! New boys ! ” 

There was a rush in the direction of the helpless sheep, 
then a battering of noisy, mocking questions: 

“ What’s your name ? ” 

I ‘ m 
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“ Who’s your father ? ” 

“ Who’s your mother ? ” 

“ When did you see your aunt last ? ” 

“Who did you kiss most before you left home?” 

' The new boys received these questions each according 
to individual character. The most were terrified and 
showed it; one with plastered, fair hair and a thin- 
shaj < lace answered with eager sycophancy and in a 
moment had given some smutty reply. One boy stood* 
frowning, answered nothing, and when at last someone 
pinched his arm, let oul wildly with his fists and was 
involved immediately in a confusion of dust, collars and 
jackets. One boy began to cry, which delighted every- 
1 ; i i v danced a ring round him, singing: 
Cry-Baby, Cry-Baby, 

Wants His Mammy, 

Wants His Mammy , 

Ooo ! Ooo ! Ooo / 

Young Charles was at first unnoticed. He sfood 
bewildered, staring wildly from one to another. Then a 

large, stout boy who seemed to be about to burst from 
his clothes discovered him. 

“ Hullo ! What’s your name ? ” 

Terrified at the unkindly voice and threatening eves 
he gulped : 

“ Charles Morgan.” 

U Charles Morgan! Charles Morgan! I say, here’s 

1 b Morgan. What’s your mother’s name?” 

No answer. 

Thei he said something filthy and entirely beyond 
young Charles’s comprehension. 

No answer. 

The boy caught his arm and twisted it. The noise 
now was deafening. No harm intended by anyone. A 
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little natural jungle savagery. 

Only a year or so before these same tyrants had been 
themselves the victims, had endured a week or two's 
exquisite misery and loneliness and helplessness and 
then, ior the most part, passed into a noble and care-free 
independence. Moreover, no loneliness and isolation 
would ever again be quite so sharp and painful as this 
loneliness and isolation, so that these three weeks 7 
gallantry made them free for ever of life—of its brutali¬ 
ties, selfishness, unconsidering cruelties. This great 
merit in our public school system then—it stiffens your 
back for anything. It is only the too imaginative who 
are more than temporarily bruised and even they not 
for ever. There are prizes for those who suffer the 
severest unknown to the others and it is these who often. 
in the end love their school with the finest devotion- 
But young Charlie Morgan might not see so far info 
the future. It is the tragedy of childhood that its 
catastrophes are eternal. And something, some con¬ 
fidence and pure happiness, departed there and then, in 
that Locker Room at Crale, from Charles Morgan’s soul, 
never again to return. 

His arm twisted, his body kicked, his hair tumbled, he 

was at last flung back against a locker and so left and 

forgotten. The boy who cried was the most interesting. 

He was actually asking to be returned forthwith to his 

home and mother, the most amusing tiling that a new 
boy can do. 

Young Charlie stayed where he had been put. lie 
did not cry; he did not move ; he just stared in front of 
him. His collar was torn, there were large patches of 
dust on his trousers. His arm and legs ached. But he 
HOH^|ciousj.of;none of this. He was only aware of 
one thing and one thing only, that he must return to 
Z 
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the Leicestershire lawn with the utmost possible speed 
and never, never never, come near this place again. 

\ J. * . * , 

—Hugh Walpole. 


IX 

4 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S SPEECH AT 

GETTYSBURG 

I This speech is one of the most famous utterances of Abraham 
Lincoln (1809-1865), the President of the United States of America 
during the Civil War. It was a very critical period and the 
young nation was completely divided over the question of the 
abolition of Slavery. One of the bloodiest battles of the Civil 
War was fought at Gettysburg between the armies of the Union 
and the Republican army. This speech was delivered by Lincoln 
at Gettysburg on November 19, 1863, while consecrating a part 

of a battlefield for a burial ground for the fallen. Lincoln had 

# 

dedicated his life to the sacred cause of the abolition of Slavery 
and the saving of his nation from disruption, and in these t:ew 
eloquent words he gives to us the greatest principles for which he 
and his Union government stood. The words are simp.e and 
direct but very powerful and behind them we can easily observe 
the noble towering personality of the President who saved his 
nation at this critical time.] 

Four score and seven years ago our fathers broug! 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so con¬ 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting-place 

m 

for those who here gave their lives that that nation 
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might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, 
we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground! 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here 
iiaw consecrated it iar above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us 
tha| from these honoured dead we take increased 
devotion to the cause for which they here gave the last 
full measure of devotion—that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain—that the 
nation shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom : 
and that the government of the people, by the people 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

—Abraham Lincoln. 


X 

t 

the jam sahib of nawanagar 

[A. G. Gardiner (b. 1865) is a distinguished journalist and a 
very popular essayist of today. His essays and sketches are 

S^MKh dl Pen - name of ‘ A1 P ha of the Plough ’ and they 

thl 5?““ Van ° US P ° Pular co]lections such as Leaves in 
the Wind, Pebbles on the .Shore, Many Furrows, Certain People 

Izszftt He - * “*»*•— 

thl?rL?r m a Sahib °l Nawanagar ’ is an essay in appreciation of 

* the worid Cri w ter I S“ aar Shree Kanjitsinhji, better known 
to the world of cricket as Ranji. It is 1906 and Ranji is bidding 
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farewell to cricket and leaving England to ascend the throne of 
Nawanagar in Kathiawar. A. G. Gardiner, who is a great lover 
of cricket, takes this opportunity to pay a brilliant tribute to 
Ranji, who was one of the greatest batsmen the world has pro¬ 
duced. He conjures up before his mind a picture of the greatest 
cricketers at the end of the 19th century and proves that, both 

I 

in performance and style, Ranji was, in the real sense of the 
term, the king of cricket. Finally he refers to the political 
services Ranji has rendered to India by creating in the minds 
o Englishmen a most favourable impression about India and 
the Indians. 

The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar (1872-1933) was educated at 
Cambridge where he played for the University. Later he settled in 
Sussex and played regularly for the county. He played in many 
first-class matches in England and in the Test matches between 
England and Australia. In 1896 and 1904 he was the world 
champion batsman. He gave to future cricketers three important 
rules of batting. “ First find where the ball is going to pitch; 
then go to it; then hit it,” and he introduced “ leg glance ” in 
cricket. In 1906 he became the Maharajah of Nawanagar and 
later took a prominent part in politics. In 1897 he published 
The Jubilee Book of Cricket ] 

The ast ball has been bowled, the bats have been oiled 
and put away, and around Lord’s the grand stands are 
deserted and forlorn. We have said farewell to cricket. 
We have said farewell, too, to cricket’s king. The game 
will come again with the spring and the new grass and 
the burgeoning trees. But the king will come no more. 
For the Jam Sahib is forty, and, alas, the Jam Sahib is 
lat. And the temp e bells are calling him back to his 
princely duties amid the sunshine, and the palm trees, 
and the spicy smells of Nawanagar. No more shall we 
see him tripping down the pavilion steps, his face 

i . 

wreathed in chubby smiles; no more shall we sit in the 
jolly sunshine through the livelong day and watch his 
incomparable art till the evening shadows fall athwart 
the greensward and send us home content. The well- 
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graced actor leaves the stage and becomes only a memory 
in a world of happy memories. And so “ hats off ”—to 
the Jam Sahib—the prince of a little State, but the king 
of a great game. 

There have been kings before him to whom we have 
joyfully bowed the knee. There was he of the great 
black beard who first captured our idolatry in the far-off 
days when the Three Graces arose in the West. What a 
Vulcan the man looked ! What a genius he had for the 
game ! “ I put the ball where I like,” said Carpenter 
after bowling to him, “and then he—well, he puts it 
where he likes.” And F. R. Spoil orth—who can forget 
those thrilling days in the ’seventies when he came like 
a scourge from afar and swept British cricket before 
him ? What a revelation he was of pace and passion. 
How stealthy his approach, how astonishing his leap into 
the air, how terrific the bolt he sped ! And Lohmann of 
the many gifts, so easy, so various, so fresh and original 
And Johnny Briggs, that incomparable comedian. What 
duels of cunning and resource have been seen between 
him and Abel in the old days at the Oval. And A. G. 
Steel—do you remember that 148 against Australia at 
Lord’s in the early ’eighties ? Grace had failed, and 
Lucas had failed and the day was dark for Eng and. 
Then, supported by dour Richard Barlow, Steel slowly 
retrieved the game, broke the bowling, captured it, smote 
it. Thrice in succession he drove—was it not the great 
George Giffen himself ?—into the crowd, and with each 
stroke the temperature rose higher, and the ring was a 
vision of waving hats and handkerchiefs, and the sound 
was like the breaking of a great sea on a ringing shore. 
I think we must have been more intense in those days. 
Perhaps it is that we were younger. 

Yes, there were giants before the Jam Sahib. And 
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^^t|I th nk it is undeniable that as a batsman the India 
live as the supreme exponent of the Englishman’s 
game. The claim does not rest simply on his achieve¬ 
ments, although, judged by them, the claim could be 
sustained. His season’s average of 87 with a total of 
over 3,000 runs, is easily the high-water mark of English 
cricket. Thrice he has totalled over 3,000 runs, and no 
one else has equalled that record. And is not his the 
astonishing achievement of scoring two double centuries 
in a single match on a single day—not against a feeble 
attack, but against Yorkshire, always the most resolute 
and resourceful of bowling teams ? 

But we do not judge a cricketer so much by the runs 

he gets as by the way he gets them. “ In literature as 

in finance/’ says Washington Irving, “ much paper and 

# 

much poverty may co-exist. And in cricket, too, many 
runs and much dullness may be associated. If cricket is 
menaced with creeping paralysis, it is because it is losing 
the spirit of joyous adventure and becoming a mere 
instrument for compiling tables of averages. There are 
dull, mechanic fellows who turn out runs with as little 

Jr 

emotion as a machine turns out pins. There is no colour, 
no enthusiasm, no character in their play. Cricket is 
not an adventure to them ; it is a business. It was so 
with Shrewsbury. His technical perfection was astonish¬ 
ing ; but the soul of the game was wanting in him. There 
was no sunshine in his play, no swift surprise or splendid 
unselfishness. And without these things, without gaiety, 
daring, and the spirit of sacrifice cricket is a dead thing. 
Now, the Jam Sahib has the root of the matter in him. 
His play is as sunny as his face. He is not a miser 
hoarding up runs, but a millionaire spending them, with 
a splendid yet judicious prodigality. It is as though his 
pockets are bursting with runs that he wants to shower 
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with his blessings upon the expectant multitude. It is 
not difficult to believe that in his little kingdom of Nawa- 
ragar, where he has the power of life and death in his 
hands, he is extremely popular, for it is obvious that 

his pleasure is in giving pleasure. 

In the quality of his play he is unlike anything that 
has been seen on the cricket field, certainly in our time. 
There Is extraordinarily little display in his methods. 
He combines an Oriental calm with an Oriental swiftness 
—the stillness of the panther with the suddenness of its 
spring. He has none of the fine flourishes of our own 
stylists, but a quite startling economy of action. The 
normal batsman, obeying a natural impulse, gets into 
motion as the bowler starts his run. He keeps pace as it 
were with his foe, and his movements are a crescendo 
culminating in a crisis. At the end of the stroke the bat 
has described a circle, the feet are displaced, the original 
attitude has been lost in a whirl of motion. The style of 
the Jam Sahib is entirely different. He stands moveless 
as the bowler approaches the wicket. He remains move¬ 
less as the ball is delivered. It seems to be on him before 
he takes action. Then, without any preliminary flourish, 
the bat flashes to the ball, and the stroke is over. The 
body seems never to have changed its position, the feet 
apparently unmoved, the bat is as before. Nothing has 
happened except that one sudden flash—swift, perfectly 
timed, indisputable. 

“ Like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say it lightens.” 

If the supreme art is to achieve the maximum result 
with the minimum expenditure of effort, the Jam Sahib, 
as a batsman, is in a class by himself. We have no one 
to challenge with our coarser methods that curious 
refinement of style, which seems to have reduced action 
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its barest terms. The typical batsman performs a 
series of intricate evolutions in playing the ball; the 
Jam Sahib flicks his wrist and the ball bounds to the 
ropes. It is not jugglery, or magic: it is simply the 
perfect economy of means to an end. His batting may 
be compared with the oratory of Mr. Asquith, who 
exercises the same thrift in the use of words as the Jam 
Sahib exercises in the use o^ action, and achieves the 
same completeness of effect. The Jam never uses an 
action too much ; Mr, Asquith never uses a word too 
many. Each is a model in that fine art of omission of 
unessentials, that concentration on the one thing that 
needs to be said or done. 

It follows that in all sports in which success depends 
upon truth of eye and swiftness of action the Jam Sahib 
has won distinction. At lawn tennis he has in his time 
beaten Renshaw, and as a shot he takes rank among he 
most instant and deadly of his time. 

» 

Probably no cricketer has ever won so peculiar a place 
in the affections of the people. They loved him from 
the first for the novelty of the thing. It was as though 
a pet kitten had begun to talk Tariff Reform. Here was 
what the late Lord Salisbury would have called “ a black 
man ” playing cricket for all the world as if he were a 
white man. Then they realised that he did not play it 
as a white man, but as an artist of another and a supe¬ 
rior strain. And so they came to reflect, and to catch 
through this solitary figure in our midst some vision of 


that vast realm which we govern without knowing any- 
ung about it. It is the Jam Sahib’s supreme service 
that, through his genius for the English game, he has 
familiarised the English people with the idea of the 
Indian as a man of like affections with ourselves, and 
with capacities beyond ours in directions supposed to be 
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peculiarly our own. In a word, he is the first Indian 
who has touched the imagination of our people. He has 
released trains of thought in the common mind that can¬ 
not fail to influence beneficially the popular feeling in 
regard to the greatest task that belongs to us as a nation. 

And if India had sought to make herself heard and 
understood by the people who control her from afar, she 
could not have found a more triumphant missionary than 
the Jam Sahib, with his smile and his bat. Great Indians 
come to us frequently, men of high scholarship, rare 
powers of speech, noble character—the Gokhales, the 
Bannerjees, the Tagores. They come and they go, 
unseen and unheard by the multitude. The Jam Sahib 
. has brought the East into the heart of our happy holiday 
crowds, and has taught them to think of it as something 
human and kindly, and keenly responsive to the joys 
that appeal to us. In the narrower circle of those who 
know him his influence has not been less fruitful. He 
is as engaging with his tongue as with his bat, a lively 
raconteur, and a man of thoroughly democratic sympa¬ 
thies and serious purposes. It was he who first set him¬ 
self to break down the practice of professionals and 
amateurs lunching separately, providing thus a curious 
commentary on our vague conceptions about caste. The 
castes of India have at least some basis in great traditions 
and fundamental ideas. The caste system of our own 

i 

cricket field as of our own society has only a basis in 
riches. You cannot be a Runjeet-Singh—to give the 
Jam Sahib the true rendering of his much-abused name 
—unless you had the blood of the Lion race in your 
veins, but you may join the old nobility of England if 
you have made a brilliant speculation in rubber, or have 
exploited the oils of Baku or the gold of the Transvaal. 
Perhaps, after all, the Jam Sahib has more right to 
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correct the caste traditions of our land than we have to 
deplore the caste system of his own. 

I He goes back to his own people—to the little State 
that he recovered so romantically, and governs as a good 
Liberal should govern—and the holiday crowds will see 
him no more. But his name will live in the hearts of 
hundreds of thousands of British people, to whom he 
has given happy days and happy memories. 


— A . G. Gavdiner. 



XI 


THE PILGRIM AND THE GANGES 

■■ 


IF. W. Bain (1863-1940), from whose A Digit of the Moon the 
present story is taken, was for many years Professor of History 
and Economics and, later, the Principal of the Deccan College, 
Poona, He was a great admirer of India and had made the study 
of Sanskrit one of his hobbies. His books, A Heifer of the Dawn , 

A Drought of the Blue , An Echo of the Spheres , are collections of 
stories told in the quaint manner of the old Sanskrit story¬ 

tellers. A Digit of the Moon is, according to the author, the 
translation of a Sanskrit manuscript presented to him by a dying 
Brahmin. But this is merely an excuse of ti e Englishman to 
justify the purely Indian—rather Hindu—atmosphere of the 

stories, the strange manner of telling them and the didactic^ 
element in them. The book is a collection of stories told in the 
court of the beautiful Princess Anangagra. She is a highly intelli¬ 
gent and scholarly princess and wants her lovers to propose 
riddles to her. She solves their riddles quickly and then dis¬ 
misses the suitors without pity. A young prince now aspires for 
her hand, but he is astute enough to bring with him as a compa¬ 
nion, Rasakosha, a clever and wise man, who speaks for the king. 
The present story is a riddle proposed to the princess with the 
solution at the end. It is. evidently too simple for a riddle. .The 

story is told in a very simple style, full of metaphors and similes 
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such as we find in Sanskrit, with a clear moral, viz., He prays 
best, who prays with his whole heart.] ' 

i i 

Lady, there lived formerly in a certain country a very 
stupid Brahman householder, who inadvertently com¬ 
mitted a deadly sin. And his spiritual adviser told him, 
that his guilt could be cleansed and his sin atoned for, 
only by going and spending the remainder of his life 
bathing in the Ganges. So he handed over his goods to 

his son, and set out, with his pot and staff, on his 

■ 

pilgrimage to the Ganges. And after travelling for son. 
days, he came to the bank of a small mountain streamlet, 
whose waters in the hot season were all but dry. And 
he said to himself: u Doubtless this is the sacred 
Ganges.” So he took up his abode on the banks of that 
stream, bathing every day in such water as he could find. 
And thus he remained for five years. 

Then one day there passed by that way a Pashupata 
ascetic. And he said to the Brahman : “ My son, what 
are you doing here ? ” So he replied : “ Reverend Sir, I 
am performing penance, for the expiation of sin, on the 
banks of the Ganges.” Then the ascetic said: “ What 
has this miserable puddle to do with the Ganges ? ” And 
the Brahman said: “Is this, then, not the Ganges ? ” 
And the ascetic laughed in his face, and said : “ Truly, 
old as I am, I did not think that there had been folly like 
this in the world. Wretched man, who has deluded you ? 
The Ganges is hundreds of miles away, and resembles 
this contemptible brook no more than Mount Meru 
resembles an ant-hill.” 

4 

Then the Brahman said : “ Reverend Sir, I am much 
obliged to you.” And taking hjb pot and staff, he went 
forward, til at ength he came to a broad river. And 
he rejoiced greatly, saying ; “ This must be the sacred 
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Ganges.” So he settled on its bank, and remained 

there for five years, bathing every day in its waters 
Then day there came by a Kapalika, who Sd to 
hn ■ ; “ Why do you remain here, wasting precious time 
over a river of no account or sanctity, instead of going 
to the Ganges ? ” But the Brahman was amazed, and 
said: “ And is this, then, not the Ganges ? ” Then the 
Kapalika replied: “This the Ganges! Is a jackal a 
lion, or a Chandala a Brahman ? Sir, you are dreaming.” 

Then the Brahman said sorrowfully: “ Worthy 

Kapal ka, I am indebted to you. Fortunate was our 
meeting.” Ai d taking his pot and staff, he went forward, 
till at length he came to the Nermada. And thinking:* 
Here, at last, is the sacred Ganges,” he was overjoyed • 
and he remained on its banks for five years, bathing 
every day in its waters. But one day he observed on 
the bank near him a pi lgrim ike himself, casting flowers 
into the river, and calling it by its name. So he went up 
to him and said : “ Sir, what is the name 03 this river ? ” 
And the pilgrim answered: “ Is it possible that you do 
not know the holy Nermada ? ” Then the Brahman 
sighed deeply. And he said: “Sir, 1 am enlightened by 
you.” And he took his pot and staff, and we 
forward. ; IIiUTI 

But he was now very old and feeble. And long 
ice had weakened his frame and exhausted his 
energies. And as he toiled on in the heat of the day 
over the burning earth, the sun |>eat on his head like the 
fthunderbolt of Indra, and struck him with fever. Still 
he gathered himself together and struggled on, growing 
weaker and weaker day by day, till at last he got no 
further, but fell down and lay dying on the ground. But 
collecting al 1 his remaining strength, with a last desperate 
effort he dragged himself up a low hill in front of him 
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And lo ; there before him rolled the mighty stream of 
Ganges, with countless numbers of pilgrims doing 
penance on its banks and bathing in its stream. And in 
his agony he cried aloud : u O Mother Ganges ! alas ! 
alas ! I have pursued you all my life and now I die 
here helpless in sight of you.” So his heart broke, and 
he never reached its shore. 

But when he got to the other world, Yama said to 
Chitragupta : “ What is there down against him ? ” And 
Chitragupta said : “ I* find against him a terrible sin. 
But that he has expiated by fifteen years’ penance on the 

banks of the Ganges.” Then that Brahman was amazed, 

% 

and said : “ Lord, you are mistaken. I never reached 
the Ganges.” And Yama smiled. 

Now tell me, Princess, what did Yama mean by his 
smile ? And Rasakosha ceased. Then the Princess 
said : “ Yama is just, and cannot err : and Chitragupta 
cannot be deceived. But what is this whole world but 
illusion ! And just as penance performed in an improper 
spirit, even on the actual banks of the Ganges, would be 
no true penance, so that poor simple Brahman s penance, 
performed in the belief that he had reached the Ganges, 
was counted by that holy One as truly so performed. 
For men judge by the fallacious testimony of the senses, 
but the gods judge by the heart.” 

— F. W. Bain~ 

✓ 
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xii 

ADVENTURES OF A SHILLING 

i 

[Addison (1672-1719), one of the most important essayists of 
the age of Queen Anne, was educated at Oxford, where he showed 
himself as a great Greek and Latin scholar. In 1706 he became 
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1 nder-Secretary of State for Ireland under the Whig government 
and was M.; 5 . from 1708 fill his death.* As a staunch Whig his 
fortunes depended upon the vicissitudes of the Whig party in 
those days. He retired in 1718 upon a pension of £1,500 and 
upon his death a year later was buried in the Westminster Abbey 
Addison could write fluently verses in Greek and Latin. He 
published a long poem Campaign in honour of Marlborough’s 
victories. He also wrote Cato , a successful tragedy. But he is 
j known today only as a great English essayist. Coming in the 
hey-day of English journalism, he profusely contributed to 
severa periodicals and was the editor of the Spectator and later 
of the Tatler. He perfected the essay as an instrument of social 
criticism. His essays cover various topics, social, religious, morall 
literary ; and through them he wanted “ to explore the false arts 
of life... and to recommend a general simplicity of behaviour.” 
Through them he created the unforgettable character of the 
English squire, Sir Roger de Coverley. In the present essay 
Addison had evidently no moral purpose. He simply shows how 
a perfectly fine essay can be written even on an insignificant 
subject like a shilling. He gives us in the essay some excellent 
glimpses into the English life in the 17th and early 18th centuries 
Addison is a great master of simple, unadorned, yet dignified 
style.] I I H il H 

I was last night visited by a friend of mine, who has an 
inexhaustible fund of discourse, and never fails to enter¬ 
tain his company with a variety of thoughts and hints 

'hat are altogether new and uncommon. Whether it 

* 

were in complaisance to my way of living, or l’is real 
opinion, he advanced the following paradox. “That it 
required much greater talents to fill up and become a 
retired fe, han a life of business.” Upon this occasion 
he rallied very agreeably the busy men of the age, who 
only valued themselves for being in motion, and passing 
through a series of trifling and insignificant actions. In 
the heat of his discourse, seeing a piece of money lying 
on my table, I defy (says he) any of these active persons 
to produce half the adventures that this twelvepenny 
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piece has been engaged in, were it possible for him to 
give us an account of his life.” 

My friends talk made so odd an impression upon my 
mind, that soon after I was a-bed I fell insensibly into a 
most unaccountable reverie, that had neither moral nor 
design in it, and cannot be so properly called a dream 
as a delirium. 

Methoughts the shilling that lay upon the table reared, 
itself upon its edge, and turning the face towards me, 
opened its mouth, and in a soft silver sound, gave me 
the following account of his life and adventures : 

“ I was born (says he) on the side of a mountain, near 
a little village of Peru, and made a voyage to England in 
an ingot, under the convoy of Sir Francis Drake. I was, 
soon after my arrival, taken out of my Indian habit, 
refined, naturalized, and put into the British mode, with 
the face of Queen Elizabeth on one side, and the arms of 
the country on the other. Being thus equipped, I found 
in me a wonderful inclination to ramble, and visit all 
parts of the new world into which I was brought. The 
people very much favoured my natural disposition, and 
shifted me so fast from hand to hand, that before I was 
five years old, I had travelled into almost every corner of 
the nation. But in the beginning of my sixth year, to my 
unspeakable grief, I fell into the hands of a miserable 
old fellow, who clapped me into an iron chest, where I 
found five hundred more of my own quality who lay 
under the same confinement. The only relief we had, was 
to be taken out and counted over in the fresh air every 
morning and evening. After an imprisonment of several 
years, we heard somebody knocking at our chest, and 
breaking it open with a hammer. This we found was the 
old man’s heir, who, as his father lay a dying, was so 
good as to come to our release : he separated us that very 
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day. What was the fate of my companions I know not * 
as for myself I was sent to the apothecary’s shop for a 
pi of sack. The apothecary gave me to an herb- 
woman, the|herb-woman to a butcher, the butcher to a 
brewer, and the brewer to bis wife, who made a present 
of me to a nonconformist preacher. After this manner I 
made my way merrily through the world; for, as I told 
you beiore, we shillings love nothing so much as travel-; 
ling. I sometimes fetched in a shoulder of mutton 
sometimes a p i ay-book, and often had the satisfaction to 
reat a Templar at a twelvepenny ordinary, or carry him 
with three friends, to Westminster Hall. 

“ In the midst of this pleasant progress which I made 
irom place to place, I was arrested by a superstitious 
old woman, who shut me up in a greasy purse, in 
pursuance of a foolish saying. ‘ That while she kept a 
Queen Elizabeth’s shilling about her, she should never 
be without money.’ I continued here a close prisoner 
ibr many months, till at last I was exchanged for eight 
and forty farthings. 

“ I thus rambled from pocket to pocket till the begin¬ 
ning o: the civil wars, when, to my shame be it spoken, I 
was employed in raising soldiers against the king : for 
being of a very tempting breadth, a sergeant made use 

of me to inveigle country fellows, and list them in the 
service o the parliament. 

“ As soon as he had made one man sure, his way was 
to oblige him to take a shilling of a more homely figure, 
and t len practise the same trick upon another. Thus I 
continued doing great mischief to the crown, till my 
officer, chancing one morning to walk abroad earlier than 
ordinary, sacrificed me to his pleasures, and made use 
of me to bestow me on a milk-maid. This wench bent 
me, and gave me to her sweetheart, applying more 
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properly than she intended the usual form of, 4 To my 
love and from my love/ This ungenerous gallant, 
marrying her within a few days after, pawned me for a 
dram of brandy, and drinking me out next day, I was 
beaten flat with a hammer, and again set a running. 

“ After many adventures, which it would be tedious 

to relate, I was sent to a young spendthrift, in company 

* 

with the will of his deceased father. The young fellow, 
who I found was very extravagant, gave great demons¬ 
trations of joy at the receiving of the will: but opening 
it, he found himself disinherited and cut off from the 
possession of a fair estate, by virtue of my being made 
a present to him. This put him into such a passion, that 
after having taken me in his hand, and cursed me, he 
squirred me away from him as far as he could fling me. 
I chanced to light in an unfrequented place under a dead 
wall, where I lay undiscovered and useless, during the 
usurpation of Oliver Cromwell. 

“ About a year after the king’s return, a poor cavalier 
that was walking there about dinner-time, fortunately 
cast his eye upon me, and, to the great joy of us both, 
carried me to a cook’s shop, where he dined upon me, 
and drank the king’s health. When I came again into 
the world, I found that I had been happier in my retire¬ 
ment than I thought, having probably, by that means, 
escaped wearing a monstrous pair of breeches. 

“ Being now of great credit and antiquity, I was rather 
looked upon as a medal than an ordinary coin for which 
reason a gamester laid hold of me, and converted me to a 
counter, having got together some dozens of us for that 
use. We led a melancholy life in his possession being 
busy at those hours wherein current coin is at rest, and 
partaking the fate of our master, being in a few moments 
valued at a crown, a pound, or a sixpense, according to 
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the situation in which the fortune of the cards placed us. 

I had at length the good luck to see my master break, by 
which means I was again sent abroad under my primitive 
denomination of a shilling. 

“ I shall pass over many other accidents of less moment, 
and hasten to that fatal catastrophe, when I fell into the 
hands of an artist, who conveyed me under ground, and 
with an unmerciful pair of shears, cut off my titles, clip¬ 
ped my brims, retrenched my shape, rubbed me to my 
inmost ring, and, in short, so spoiled and pillaged me, 
that he did not leave me worth a groat. You may think 
what a confusion I was in, to see myseli thus curtailed 
and disfigured. 1 should lave bee ashamed to have 
shown my head, had not all 11 y old acquaintance been 
reduced to the same shameful figure, excepting some few 
that were punched through the belly. In the midst of 
this general calamity, when everybody thought our mis¬ 
fortune irretrievable, and our case desperate, we were 
thrown into the furnace together, and (as it often hap¬ 
pens with cities rising out of a re) appeared with 
greater beauty and lustre than we could ever boast of 
before. What has happened to me since this change of 
sex which you now see, I shall take some other opportu¬ 
nity to relate. In the mean time, I shall only repeat two 
adventures, as being very extraordinary, and neither of 
them having ever happened to me above once in my life. 
The first was, my being in a poet’s pocket, who was so 
taken with the brightness and novelty of my appearance, 
that it gave occasion to the finest burlesque poem in the 
British language, entitled from me, * The Splendid 
Shilling.’ The second adventure, which I must not omit, 
happened to me in the year 1703, when I was given away 
in charity to a |>lind man ; but indeed this was by a 
mistake, the person who gave me having heedlessly 
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thrown me into the hat among a pennyworth of 
farthings.” 

—Joseph Addison . 


XIII 

A NOBLE SACRIFICE 

[Charles Dickens (1812-1870), the great English novelist, was 
a self-educated man. His early life was full of poverty and 
hardship. Still, he read books continuously, learned shorthand, 
and became a newspaper reporter. Subsequently he began to 
contribute small stories and sketches to various magazines. But 
his first novel, Pickwick Papers , contributed serially to a London 
periodical in 1836, attracted immediate attention and, at the age 
of 24, Dickens found himself the most popular novelist in England. 

Henceforward Dickens’ life was one of continuous success, wide 

* 

popularity and prosperity. His popularity all over the world has 
not waned even to this day. 

4 A Noble Sacrifice * is taken from A Tale of Tvfo Cities, a story 
of London and Paris during the bloody and lawless days of the 
French Revolution. Darnay, the hero, belongs to an aristocratic 
French family, Evremonde. But he hates his uncles who have 
thrown D]/. Manette in jail without trial for 18 years and, 
renouncing his title, goes to England under the name of Charles 
Darnay. Dr. Manette is released and goes to London, where 
Darnay marries his daughter Lucie. During the days of terror 
in Paris, he returns to France to save a trusted servant, but is 
himself captured and sentenced to be beheaded by the Republic 
for the sins of his uncles. Sidney Carton, a worthless English 
barrister and a drunkard, learns this and, out of devotion for 
Lucie, whom at one time he loved, he determines to save her 
husband at the sacrifice of his own life. He bears a striking 
resemblance to Darnay and how he manages to smuggle him out 
of the jail and to take his place is most skilfully and dramatically 
described by Dickens in this passage. Carton’s death is indeed 
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a glorious end of an otherwise inglorious career and a sacrifice 
worthy of a noble hero.] 

In the black prison of the 1 Jonciergerie, the doomed of 
the day awaited their fate. They were in number as the A 
weeks of the year. Fifty-two were to roll that aftemooimH| 
on the lifetide of the city to the boundless everlasting 
sea. Charles Darnay, alone in a cell, had sustained 
himself with no flattering delusion since he came to it 
Com the Tribunal. In every line of the narrative he 
had heard, he had heard his condemnation. Being 
allowed to purchase the means of writing, and a light 
he sat down to write until such time as the prison lamps 
should be extinguished. J 

. He wrote a long letter to; Lucie, showing her that he 
had known nothing of her father’s imprisonment, until 
he had heard of it from herself, and that he had been as 
ignorant as she of his father’s and uncle’s responsibility 
for that misery, until the paper had been read. To her ^ 
father lumsell, he wrote in the same strain; but he told I 
her father that he expressly confided his wife and child 
to his care. To Mr. Lorry, he commended them all, and 
explained his worldly affairs. That done, with many 
added sentences of grateful friendship and warm attach¬ 
ment, all was done. He never thought of Carton. His 

md was so full oi the others, that he never once thought 
of him. 

The hours went on as he walked to and fro, and (lie 

clocks struck the numbers he would never hear again. 

Nine gone for ever, ten gone for ever, eleven gone for 

ever, twelve coming on to pass away. Twelve gone for 1 
ever. " 

He had been apprised that the final hour was Three. 
Therefore, he resolved to keep Two before his mind. He 
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heard One struck away from him, without surprise. He 
thought, “ There is but another now,” and turned to 
walk again. 

Footsteps in the stone passage outside the door. He 
stopped. 

The key was put in the lock, and turned. Before the 
door was opened, or as it opened, a man said in a low 
voice, in English : “ He has never seen me here : I have 
kept out of his way. Go you in alone ; I wait near. 
Lose no time ! ” 

The door was quickly opened and closed, and there 
stood before him face to face, quiet, intent upon him, 
with the light of a smile on his features, and a cautionary 
finger on his lip, Sydney Carton. 

' Of all the people upon earth, you least expected to 
see me ? ” he said. 

“ I could not believe it to be you. I can scarcely 
believe it now. You are not ”—the apprehension came 
suddenly into his mind—“ a prisoner ? ” 

“ No. I am accidentally possessed of a power over one 
of the keepers here, and in virtue of it I stand before 
you. I come from her—your wife, dear Darnay.” 

The prisoner wrung his hand, 

“ I bring you a request from her.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ A most earnest, pressing, and emphatic entreaty, 
addressed to you in the most pathetic tones of the voice 
so dear to you, that you well remember.” 

The prisoner turned his face partly aside. 

“ You have no time to ask me why I bring it, or what 
it means; I have no time to tell you. You must comply 
with it—take off those boots you wear, and draw on 
these of mine. Quick ! ” 

“ Carton, there is no escaping from this place; it 
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never can be done. You will only die with me. It is 
madness.” 5 

“It would be madness if I asked you to escape; but 
do I ? When I ask you to pass out at that door, tell me 
H is madness, and i iain here. Change that cravat for 
this of mine, that coat for this of mine. While you do 
it, let me take this ribbon from your hair, and shake 
out your hair like this of mine ! ” 

With wonderful quickness, and with a strength both 
of will and action, that appeared quite supernatural he 
forced all these changes upon him. The prisoner was 
like a young child in his hands. 

Carton ! Dear Cart on ! It is madness. It cannot be 

ied > U never c an be done, it has been attempted, 
and has always failed. I implore you not to add your 
dcdtn to tlie bitterness o;! mine.” 

“Do I ask you, my dear Darnay, to pass the door"? 

ten I ask that, refuse. There are pen and ink and 

paper on this table. Is your hand steady enough to 
write ? 

It was when you came in.” 

“Steady it again and write what I shall dictate. 
Quick, friend, quick ! ” 

Pressing his hand to his bewildered head, Darnay sat 

P#n^atipb^table. Carton, with his right hand in his 
breast, stood close beside him. 

“ Write exactly as I speak.” 

“ To whom do I address it ? ” 

no-one. Carton still had his hand in his breast. 

The prisoner looked up, at each question*. Carton, 

standing over him with his hand in his breast, looked 
down. 
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‘If you remember/ ” said Carton, dictating, “‘the 
words that passed between us, long ago, you will readily 
compi ehenci tin when you see it. You do remember 
them, I know. It is not in your nature to forget them.’ ” 
He was drawing his hand from his breast; the prisoner 
chancing to look up in his hurried wonder as he wrote, 
the hand stopped, closing upon something. 

“ Have you written 1 forget them ’ ? ” Carton asked. 
‘ I have. Is that a weapon in your hand ? ” 

“ No ; I am not armed.” 

“ What is it in your hand ? ” 

You shall know directly. Write on ; there are but 
a few woids more. He dictated again. “ ‘ I am thankfu|| 
that the timelias come, when I can prove them. That I 
do so is no subject for regret or grief.’ ” As he said these 
words with his eyes fixed on the writer, his hand slowly 
and softly moved down close to the writer’s face. 

The pen dropped from Darnay’s fingers on the table, 
and he looked about him vacantly. 

“ What vapour is that ? ” he asked, 

“ Vapour ? ” 

“ Something that crossed me ? ” 

“ I am conscious of nothing; there can be nothing 
here. Take up the pen and finish. Hurry, hurry ! ” 

As if his memory were impaired, or his faculties dis- 

* r _ . * * 

ordered, the prisoner made an effort to rally his attention. 
As he looked at Carton with clouded eyes and with an 

r . * f 

altered manner of breathing, Carton—his hand again in 
his breast-looked steadily at him. 

“ Hurry, hurry ! ” 

The prisoner bent over the paper, once more. 

“ ‘If it had been otherwise ; ’ ” Carton’s hand was again 

-* 

watchfully and softly stealing down ; “ ‘ I never should 
have used the longer opportunity. If it had been other- 
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wise-/ ” Carton looked at the pen and saw it was 

trailing oil into unintelligible signs. 

Carton s hand moved back to his breast no more. The 
prisoner sprang up with a reproachful look, but Carton’s 
hand was close and firm to his nostrils, and Carton’s left 
arm caught him round the waist. For a few seconds he 
faintly struggled with the man who had come to lay 
down his life for hin 1 ; but, within a minute or so, he 
was stretched insensible on the ground. 

Quickly, but with hands as true to the purpose as his 
heart was, Carton dressed himself in the clothes the 
prisoner had laid aside, combed back his hair, and tied 
it with the ribbon the prisoner had worn. Then, he 
softly called, “ Enter there ! Come in! ” and the Spy 
presented himself. 

r ou see?” said Carton, looking.up, as he kneeled 
on one knee beside the insensible figure, putting the 
paper in the breast; “ is your hazard: very great ? ” 

“ Mr. Carton,” the Spy answered, with a timid snap of 
his fingers, “ my hazard is not that, in the thick of busi¬ 
ness here, if you are true to the whole of your bargain.” 

“ Have no ear! I shall soon be out of the way of 
harming you, and the rest will soon be far from here, 

please ( od ! Now, get assistance and take me to the 
coach.” 

“ You ? ” said the Spy nervously, 

“Him, man, with whom I have exchanged. You go 
out at the gate by which you brought me in ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“ I was weak and faint when you brought me in, and 
I am fainter now you take me out. The parting interview 
has overpowered me. Such a thing has happened here, 
often, and too often. Your life is in your own hands. 
Quick ! Call assistance ! ” 
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“ You swear not to betray me ? ” said the trembling 

Spy, as he paused for a last moment. 

“Man, man! ” returned Carton, stamping his foot; 
V u have I sworn by no solemn vow already, to go through 
- with this, that you waste the precious moments now ? 
'flake him yourself to the court-yard you know of, place 
him yourself in the carriage, show him yourself to 
Mr. iLorry, tell him yourself to give him no restorative 
but air, and to remember my words of last night, and 
his promise of last night, and drive away ! ” 

The Spy withdrew, and Carton seated himself at 
the table, resting his forehead on his hands. The Spy 
returned immediately, with two men. They raised the 
unconscious figure, placed it on a litter they ;iad brought 
to the door, and bent to carry it away. 

“ The time is short, Evremonde,” said the Spy, in a 
warning voice. 

i “ I know it well,” answered Carton. “ Be careful of 
* my friend, I entreat you, and leave me.” 

“ Come, then, my children,” said the Spy. “ Lift him, 
and come away ! ” 

The door closed, and Carton was left alone. Straining 

J f 

his powers of listening to the utmost, he listened tor any 
sound that might denote suspicion or alarm. There was 
none. Keys turned, doors clashed, footsteps passed along 
distant passages: no cry was raised, or hurry made, that 
seemed unusual. Breathing more freely in a little while, 

he sat down at the table, and listened again until the 

/ 

clock struck Two. 

Sounds that he was not afraid of, for he divined their 
f meaning, then began to be audible. Several doors were 
opened in succession, and finally his own. A gaoler, with 
a list in his hand, looked in, merely saying, “ Follow me, 
Evremonde! ” and he followed him into a large dark 
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room, at a distance. It was a dark winter day, and what 

with the shadows within, and what with the shadows 

• Without, he could but dimly discern the others who were 

rought there to have their arms bound. Some were 

standing, some seated. Some were lamenting, and in 

restless motion ; but, these were few. The great majority 

were silent an I still, looking fixedly at the ground. 

As he stood by the wall in a dim corner, while some 

of the fifty-two were brought in after him. one man 

stopped in passing, to embrace him, as having a know 

ledge of him. It thrilled him with a great dread of 

discovery; but the man went on. A very few moments 

after ihat, a young woman, with a slight girlish form a 

sweet spare lace in which there was no vestige of colour 

and large widely opened patient eyes, rose from the seat 

where he had observed her sitting, and came to speak 
to him. I I c p|p| f 

Citizen Evremonde,” she said, touching him with 

her cold hand. “lama poor little seamstress, who was 
with you in La Force.” 

;! e murmured for answer : “ True. I forget what you 
were, accused of?” fW? y §1 

“Plots Though the just Heaven knows I am innocent 

a Poor Wle ? WH ° W0Uld thiDk of P lottin S with 

a pooi little weak creature like me ? ” 

The forlorn smile with which she said it, so touched 
him, that tears started from his eyes, * ' " 

. “ 1 am * ot afraid to die, Citizen Evremonde, but I have 
whichTs to 1 d 1 am n °u Unwilling to die > if the Republic 

mv deatVM T, g °° d t0 ^ poor ’ ^ Profit by 

Evremonde "s b° n0t h ° W Can be> Citizen 
St'; f. uch a P° or weak little creature.” 

and soft*' V •* mg ° n eai th tbat his heart was to warm 

n to, it warmed and softened to this pitiable girl. 
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“ I heard you were released, Citizen Evremonde. I 
hoped it was true ? ” 

“ It was. But, I was again taken and condemned.” 

“ If I may ride with you, Citizen Evremonde, will you 
let me hold your hand ? I am not afraid, hut I am little 
and weak, and it will give me more courage.” 

As the patient eyes were lifted to his face, he saw a 
sudden doubt in them, and then astonishment. He 
pressed the work-worn, hunger-worn young finegrs, 
and touched his lips. 

“ Are you dying for him ? ” she whispered. 

“ And his wife and child. Hush ! Yes.” 

j| m 

“ O you will let me hold your brave hand, stranger ? ” 

“ Hush ! Yes, my poor sister ; to the last,” 

;{: sfc 

The supposed Evremonde descends, and the seamstress 
is lifted out next after him. He has not relinquished 
her patient hand in getting out, but still holds it as he 
promised. He gently places her with her back to the 
crashing engine that constantly whirrs up and falls, and 

m 

she looks into his face and thanks him. 

“ I mind nothing while I hold your hand, I shall mind 
nothing when I let it go, if they are rapid.” 

“ They will be rapid. Fear not! ” 

The two stand in the fast-thinning throng of victims, 

i 

but they speak as if they were alone. 

“ You comfort me so much ! I am so ignorant. Am 
I to kiss you now ? Is the moment come ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

She kisses his lips ; he k^ses hers ; they solemnly bless 
each other. The spare hand does not tremble as he 
releases it; nothing worse than a sweet bright constancy 
is in the patient face. She goes next before him—is 
gone; the knitting-women count Twenty-Two. 
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The murmuring of many voices, the upturning of man 

faces, the pressing on of many footsteps in the outs_ 

of the crowd, so that it swells forward in a mass, like 

one great heave of water, all flashes away. Twentv- 
Three. 

i hey said of him, about the city that night, that it 
was the peacefulest man’s face ever beheld there. 

—Charles DiclceTia. 





XIV 

ONE DARK NIGHT 



[Miss Martin Hayes’ ‘One Dark Night’ is a very short but 
perfectly well constructed one-act play. Within a short space 
she reveals very clearly the life-story of the great inventors and 
1 > r ' mankind who clearly looked ahead of their own 
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times, worked hard for the good of their countrymen and suffered 
a great deal for their progressive nature. It was in the old days 
of the spinning wheel and the handioom in England that Joe, 
himself a weaver, was inspired to think of an invention which 

^ would speed and improve production, stop child-labour and bring 
prosperity to his country. He sacrifices everything to perfect his 

invention and at last succeeds. But he is misunderstood- The 

^ * 

poor weavers for whom he has staked everything believe he is 
out to ruin them and to take the bread out of their mouths. 
One dark night, they invade his house and nearly destroy his 
invention, but for the resourcefulness of his wife Mary, who 
hides its secret part in her daughter’s doll. And Joe has to be 
an exile from his own house. The writer in a few bold strokes 
paints the optimism and self-confidence of the inventor, his wife’s 
complete faith in his work, the nervous atmosphere in which 
they live and the blind fury of the uncultured weavers who 
refuse to progress and consider every novelty as an attack upon 
the established life and its utter destruction.] 

People in the play. Joe (the inventor). Mary (his 
wife). Johnny (fjtheir son). Hob (the blacksmith). 

1 Other Men. 

Scene. The kitchen of a poor dwelling. There is a 
table, a chair, and a couple of s ools. 

[Joe sits at the table working with bits of stick and 
string at his machine. By the hearth sits Mary, making 
a frock for a doll that lies in her lap. The curtains are 
drawn, and a candle burns on the table. . . . Joe sighs, 
and passes his hand across his brow. 

Mary, You are tired, Joe. Must you work so late ? 

Joe, I must, Mary, as you know well. Time is scarce, 
and I have so much to do. 

. Mary. I wish you could work by day, like the honest 
man that you are. 

Joe. A)id get a set of broken bones from my neigh¬ 
bours ? 
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Mary (shuddering ). Don’t say such things ! 

Joe. You know it is true. You know that I must 
work by night, and in secret, if I would keep a whole 
skin. 


Mary . Because folk are foolish. 

Joe . Because they are afraid of me, Mary ; afraid 
that my work will take the bread off their platters, a id 
the milk from their children’s lips. 

Mary . But you say that your machine will ease their 
hard work, and bring them more trade and more monew 
Joe. It will work several spindles at once. One 
spinster will be able to produce a hundred threads at 

the same time ... a hundred threads instead of one ! 
Think of it, Mary I 

Mary. I do think . . . and I wonder. , . . But if the 
ma c hin e does soljiuuch there will be so little work for 
the people . . . women and children, Joe, who are busy 
all day in the cottages at the spinning. They will lose 
their earnings, and bread is so dear. 

Joe. Only for a while, Mary. More spinning will 
mean more trade, and more work, and more money. 
Besides, why should the little children work so hard ? 
Why should they stoop and toil in dark rooms, when 
they might be playing in the sunshine ? 

Mary. Everyone must work, Joe. 




Joe, Not little children ! W h en I was young I worked 
in a dark cottage all day long. My back grew crooked, 
and my leg bones bent. My eyes are weak now from 
peering at the threads. Now the children work in work¬ 
shops too. They go by at five o clock on the winter 
mornings when it is dark and cold, and you hear them Ji 
coughing and see them shivering. \ 

Mary. Ah! Poor little things ! I am glad we lave 
the money to send our Johnny to school. 
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Joe. Mary, if my machine were set up in the work¬ 
shops the children would not have to work so many 
hours each day. They could sleep longer, and play in 
the fresh air, and they would grow up strong and hearty, 
not crooked and pale like me. . 

Mary. Rut this is a dream, Joe. 

Joe. I shall make it come true. 

Mary. The masters would never let the children off 
work even if your machine could do it quicker for them. 
Children’s work is cheap. And what would the fathers 
and mothers say if the children could not earn so much, 
and there was less money in the home ? 

Joe. I have told you.‘ They would break my bones. 
But the boys and girls would be glad. 

Mary. What is that ? I thought I heard something. 

Joe. Only the vhnd. 

Mary. But Joe, the people are frightened and angry. 

Joe. They will thank me for my work one day. 

Mary. But I am frightened too, Joe. I think of 

* , 4 

Johnny and little Ann asleep upstairs, and I am afraid. 

Joe . Poor Mary ! But I must do my work. 

Mary. Joe, two days ago I went to Hob the black¬ 
smith to have my pattens mended, and he said I was 

to tell you that the folk were angry. 

*■ ^ 

is a big bully, and could crush me like a 
beetle. But his brain is no bigger than a nut. 

Mary. He said they would stop your work. 

Joe. Nothing will stop me, 

Mai*y. But suppose they come here,'and try to break 
your machine ? 

Joe. There is a pistol on the mantelshelf. No one 
shall touch my machine ! 

Mary. Joe, why must you do such work ? You lose 
sleep, and run us all into danger. 
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Joe. Mary, i must. I can t help it. The ideas grow 
and struggle in my head, and I must let them out. 
Besides, I hate to see men and women toiling for long 
hours ove work that could be done so much quicker. 

Mary. I think it is a pity, Joe. And I love my wheel. 
I should not like to work with a machine. 

Joe, Bui think, Mary. You could do twenty times 
the work in half the time. . . . Mark me, the day will 
come when my machines will be set up in every work¬ 
shop ! The golden guineas will come rolling in for 
Johnny and little Ann to play with. . . . Johnny shall 
be a rich man, Ann sl all have a wax doll instead of 
her wooden baby there, and you shall ride in a coach, 
and weat a silk gown every day ! 

Mary, But that is a fairy tale, Joe! 

Joe. No, it is real. Come here, Mary. I want to 
show you something. [Mary goes to him.] 

Do you see this tiny pointed piece ? 

Mary . Yes, Joe. What is it ? 

Joe. It is the most important part of my machine. It 
took me weeks to think it out, and months to make it. 
Twelve times I have tried it, and each time it has snap¬ 
ped under the strain. I am going to try it once more 
tonight . . . Perhaps ... I don’t know ... it may work. 
Mary. Oh, I hope so, Joe ! 

Joe. It is the secret heart of my machine. Without 
it the whole thing is useless. . . . Now watch! I am 
going to fit it into place. * 

Mary. Oh, Joe, will it be finished then ? 


Joe. Enough for me to know if all my years of work 
have been wasted, or if I must start all over again. 
Mary. Can I help you ? 

Joe. Give me a Iiread from your w. teeL 
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[Mary gives Joe a length of thread.] 

Joe. Put your fingers there. Now pull it tight. 
Hold it. 


[There is a clicking noise.] 

Mary! (in a whisper). It works! It works, IV .ary ! I 
have won ! 

Mary. Oh, I am glad, Joe ! But what will happen 
to us ? 

[A voice is heard calling “Mother! Father!”] 


Mary. Why, Johnny, you should be asleep ! What 

m 

do you want, lad ? 


« ' \ < 

*- * r ’» r I . 4 

[In comes Johnny y in his shirt and trousers , with a 
sleepy look on his face,] 


Johnny. Father, there are men in the yard. ... I 
saw their shadows, and heard them whispering. 

Mary. Johnny ! Are you sure ? 

Johnny. Certain sure. What do they want, Father ? 
What do they mean by it ? 

Joe. Mischief ! That is what they mean. They want 
to smash me, and my work. 

Mary. Johnny, run and fetch the watch. 

Joe. It is too late, Mary, They would never let him 
pass. And no one could get here in time. 

Johnny. What shall we do, Father ? 

Joe. Give me my pistol from the mantelshelf. . . . 
They shall not touch my machine ! 

Mary. No, Joe. You are not strong. Get to bed, and 

let me speak to them. 

* __ _ 

Joe. Like a coward ? 

* ^ 

Mary. Like a wise man. . . . Johnny, go back to the 
window, and shout down if you see them coming. 

[Johnny rims out.] 
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Joe. I am staying here, Mary. 

I||| ||5j : ||[Joe gets up, and staggers.] 

Mary. No, no ! You are tired, and ill. Get to bed. 
Give me the secret part. I’ll hide it in the chimney. 
Joe. They would look there first. 

Mary. Where then ? . . I know. . . . Inside little 

Ann’s wooden baby. The head is lose. They will never 
think to find it there. 



[She puts the part inside the doll, and leaves the 

doll on a chair.] . 

■ 

Joe. That is a grand idea, Mary. But I am staying. 
Mary. For the children’s sake, Joe ! . . . For the 
sake of your work. If harm befell you no one could go 
ion * with it. 

[Johnny comes running in.] 

Johnny. They are coming, Father ! 

Mary. Come, Joe! Quick! 

flThey go to the door , Mary helping him. A stone 
, flies through the window. There is a tinkle of 
breaking glass.] 

* 

Mary. Come, Joe ! Quick! 

[Mary runs to the mantelshelf, seizes the pistol, and 
*puts it into Johnny’s hands.] 

Mary. Keep them back with that, Johnny. It is not 
loaded, but they will not know. Keep them till your 
father is abed, and I can come to you. 

; [Joe and Mary go out. Johnny holds back the 

curtain , and points the pistol through the win - 

* f ' ' ' ' T • *:■* ' : I 

dow. . . . There is an angry shout, and a fist ' 
flourishing a stick , appears between the 
curtains .Jl I i 1 [I I I II 11 II II 
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Johnny. Keep back ! Do you think I am afraid of 
you ? . 

[There is a thunderous knocking on the doon 
Mary comes running in, and goes to Johnny.] 

Mary. Neighbours! Neighbours! What do you 
want ? We have done no harm ! 

■ p * 

[The door is flung open, and several men tramp in. 
They carry sticks, and one, Hob, has a hammer.] 

Hob. Give that thing to me ! 

[Hob snatches the pistol out of Johnny s hand.] 

Hob. Now, where is your husband, mistress ? 

Mary. In his bed. He is sick, and weary. You would 
not harm him ? 

* 

Hob. We are going to smash his evil work. 

Where is it T 

i 

2nd man. On the table yonder. 

Hob. Then here is an end of it! 

[Hob heaves up his hammer, and smashes the modeL 
Mary s creams. Johnny rushes at him, but Hob 
pushes him over with one hand.] 

Hob. And now for your husband ! 

Mary. Neighbours, he is a sick man . . . almost a 
cripple. You would not hurt him ! 

Hob. He is planning to take away our daily bread 
We will show him what we think of him and his ways I 

Ma'ry. You have broken his machine. . , . You have 
done enough. ... We have children. . . . 

Hob. So have we . . . and he means to steal then* 
work. . . . 

Johnny. My father says young children should not 
work. 

Hob. Your father is mad. . , . Take care you do not 
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follow in his ways. * M'lfl 

p<%7id man . Why should he plot to take other men’s 
p; livings from them? 

Johnny. No. No. He means to help. My father is 
l a good man, and brave and clever. Whatever you do 
you wili not stop his work! 

Hob. We shall see. . . . Where is he ? 

[Hob goes towards the door. . . . Mary claps her 
hand on Johnny's mouth.] 

i ^ V * f 

Mary. Don’t listen to the boy! We will go away to 
another place. Only leave us in peace ! 

Hob. The boy is a young scamp and idler. I would 
teach him right with a strap if I had my way. 

2nd man. We have done what we set out to do, Hob. 
We don’t want trouble with the watch. . . • Let them go. 

Hob . Go then, and leave honest folk to their honest 
work. If you are here this time next week we will come 
and burn you out! . . . Come ! 

[The men go out.] 

Mary. My poor lad ! How brave you were ! Let me 
rub your head with lard. 

Johnny. Oh, mother! Father’s work is all spoiled! 
Mary. No, here is the secret, the most important 
part. I have saved it. # 

[Mary takes it out of the doll , and shows it to Johnny.] 

Mary . He will build it up again when we get to 
some peaceful place. v 

Johnwy. Mother, why won’t he rest, and let such 
dangerous things alone ? 

Mary. Because he is a great man, Johnny. He will 
not give in, and his work will bring riches and happiness 
to thousands of people. You will live to see your father’s 
name honoured, and his machines working in every 
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workshop . , . and you will be proud to think that you 
helped to save it one dark night.* 

Johnny, Here is Father, Mother. 

[In comes Joe.] 

Joe, Have you got it, Mary ? 

Mary, The part ? Yes, Joe, here. 

Joe, Give it to me, and get you back to bed. HI not 
need a candle. The fire will give me light enough. 
Mary, Joe ! What do you mean ? 

Joe, They will not come back to-night. ... I must 
^ begin again. . . . 

[He sits down, and begins to gather up the broken 
pieces .] 

( 

The Curtain falls. 

—Marian V, Hayes . 


/ 

XV 
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MODERN CIVILIZATION 
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1C. E. M. Joad ( b. 1891) is a well-known author and University 
teacher. Since 1930 he has been Head of the Department of 
Philosophy and Psychology, Rirkbeck College, University of 
London. He has writtei a number oi books on philosophy, 
religion and other serious subjects. The present passage is taken 
from his Story of Civilization in which he briefly traces the 
growth of modem civilization from the earliest times. He pays 
at first a tribute to the present civilization for its blessings, in 
the form of better health, better conditions of life and an all-round 
progress. But he points out at the same time that modern 
civilization is not without its curse. The vast growth of science 
in modern times has brought with it countless dangers, and not 
the least of them is modem destructive warfare. Though the 
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passage was written before the present war, we are already in 
thick of this new World War and can realize only too wel| 
the dangers of this modern over-praised civilization.] 


Why is it, that man alone of all the animals has gone 
' e trouble of inventing so many devices for saving 
himself the labour of lifting and carrying and walking 

i : be ring ? The only answer seems to be that 

these things bore him; they are not the things he really 

wants to do, and so he gets the machines to do them 

for him, in order that he may have time and energy for 

other things, for the things he really does want to do 
What things ? 


I cannot answer this question without saying some¬ 
thing about the bad parts of our civilization. But il 

would not be fair to do this without first praisir, > i, 
for its good parts. What are they ? § 

Praise of our Civilization : Order and Safety.— First 
an oremost there are order and safety. If today I 

merell her 61 1 d ° n0t get beaten 

Wnnl , 1 am physicaUy weaker and he can 

as fah-lv 6 , Wn ' 1 g ° t0 laW ’ and the law wiU decide 
outes Zt™ Can between the two of us. Thus in dis- 

of mLht M n ^ 311(1 man ’ right has taken ^ place 
of might. Moreover, the law protects me from robbery 

hone V1 ° en ^ e ‘ Nobody may come and break into my 

course ST^ ^ ° r ° ff With my children. Of 

the law e t re u rgl3rS ’ bUt We Very rare » and 

Tf /rf 65 them whenever it catches them, 
is difficult for us to realize how much this safety 
means. Without safety those higher activities of man- 
n w ich make up civilization could not go on. The 
inventor could not invent, the scientist find out or the 
make beautiful things. Hence order and safety, 
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although they are not themselves civilization, are things 
'without which civilization would be impossible. They 
are as necessary to our civilization as the air we breathe 
is to us; and we have grown so used to them that we 
do not notice them any more than we notice the air. 

For all that, they are both new things and rare things- 
Except for a short period under the Roman Empi ’e, 
there have been order and safety in Europe/6nly during 
the last two hundred years, and even during that time 
there have been twd re volutions ^and a great many wars ; 
thus it is a great achievement of our civilization that 
today civilized men should in their ordinary daily lives 
be practically free from the fear of violence. 

Health .—They are also largely free from the fear of 
pain. They still feel ill, but, since the use of anaesthetics 
became common, illness is no longer the terrible thing 
it used to be. And people are ill much less often. To 
be healthy is not to be civilized—savages are often 
healthy, although not so often as is usually supposed— 
but unless you have good health, you cannot enjoy any¬ 
thing or achieve anything. There have, it is true, been 
great men who have been invalids, but their work was 
done in spite of their ill-health, and, good as it was, it 
* would have been better had they been well. Not only 
do men and women enjoy better health ; they live longer 
than they ever-did before, and they have a much better 
chance of growing up. 

It Spreads Everywhere .—Thirdly, our civilization is 

more secure than any that have gone before it. This is 

* ■ 

because it is much more widely spread. Most of the 
previous civilizations known to history came to an end 

because vigorous but uncivilized peoples broke in upon 

# 

them and destroyed them. This was the fate of Babylon 
and Assyria; it has happened over and over again in 
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India and China; it brought about the end of Greece 

and the fall of Rome. * 

Now, whatever the dangers which threaten our civili¬ 
zation, and they are many, it seems likely to escape this 
one. Previous civilizations, as I have said before, were 
specialized and limited ; they were like oases in a sur¬ 
rounding desert of savagery. Sooner or later the desert 
closed in and the oasis was no more. But today it is 
the oasis which is spreading over the desert. Modern 
civilization is a far-flung thing, it spreads over Europe 

° I 

and America and parts of Asia and Africa. Practically 
no part of the world is untouched by it. And, owing to 
the powers of destruction with which science has armed 
it, it is exceedingly unlikely that such savages or un¬ 
civilized peoples as are left in the world could prevail 
against it. 

The World as One .—Thus the world has now for the 
first time a chance of becoming a single whole, a unity. 
So far as buying and selling and the exchange of goods 
are concerned, it is a unity already. 1 did not mention 
my meals when I described my ordinary day; if I had 
done so, I migjit have taken note of the fact that the 
food I eat comes from all over the world. The things 
in a grocer’s shop, for instance, are from the ends of 
the earth ; they come out of strange countries and over 
far-off seas. There are oranges from Brazil, dates from 
Africa, rice from India, tea from China, sugar from 
Demerara. No great Caliph, no Eastern king, not even 
Solomon in all his glory, could draw on such rich stores 
of varied produce as the housewife who does her shop¬ 
ping at the grocer’s. The fact that these things come to 
us from all over the world means that for the first time 
the world is becoming a single place, instead of a lot of 
separate places shut off from one another. 
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Until quite recently the nations of mankind lived in 
a number o separate boxes holding no communication 
with each-other except when the people in one box 
V invaded those in the next, and some of the boxes were 
' i never opened at all. Today there is constant coming 
and going between the boxes, so such so that the sides 
of the boxes are breaking down, and the world is 
beginning to look more like one enormous book. And by 
now all the boxes have been opened, so that there is little 
danger of unknown people breaking in upon our civili¬ 
zation from outside and destroying it. The danger comes 
rather from within; it is a danger from among our¬ 
selves. This brings me to our defects. 

Defects of our Civilization. —Today, with certain 

exceptions, there is little political oppression ; men are 
equal before the law and in many countries have a voice 
in deciding how and by whom they shall be governed. 

\ But the sharing-out of money—which means the sharing- 
■ out of food and clothing and houses and books and so 
on—is still very unfair. In England alone one-half of 
all the money which is divided every year (called the 
national income) is receiver 1 by one-seventeenth of the 
population; which means that one half is divided among 
every sixteen people, and the seventeenth person gets 
the other half. So, while some few people live in luxury, 
v many have not even enough to eat and drink and wear. 
Again, in England today thousands of people live in 
dreadt ul surroundings. There are many families of five 
or six persons who live in a single room; in this room 
they sleep and dress and wash and eat their meals, in 
\ this same room they are bom, and in this same room 
they die. And they live like this not for fun, but 
because they are too poor to afford another room. 

It is, I think, clear that until everyone gets his proper 
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share of necessary and delightful things, our civiliza¬ 
tion will be far from perfect. 

The Danger of War. —A still greater danger comes 
l war. Although the world is, so far as the buying 
and selling and exchanging of goods are concerned, a 
single whole, there are still barriers between nation and 
nation, barriers erected by the governments. Sixteen 
years ago, from 1914 1918, the most destructive war 

that the world has known took place between the great 
nations of Western Europe. The causes of that war 
were very many, but chief among them were fear and 
pride. Each nation was air id of hs power of the other 
nations, and each nation was too proud to admit it. And 
because of this fear the nations spent great quantities of 
money in making rifles and cannons, in building battle¬ 
ships and in training soldiers, until Europe was like a 
big armed camp. A single match will set a hayrick 
ablaze, and, with all this war material lying about, 
Europe was like a hayrick waiting for its match. Almost 
any match would do ; presently somebody struck one 
and Europe blew up. 

In spite o; this last explosion there are today many 
more trained soldiers in the world than there were be¬ 
fore the last war, and the nations are spending stil 1 
more money on war preparation. They still pride them¬ 
selves on being good at fighting more than on anything 

else, and each nation always thinks that it is going to 
win. 

A little while ago an Eastern king friendly to England, 
King Amanullah of Afghanistan, paid a visit to London 
to see what Western civilization was like. He was taken 
to see tanks a Lulworth Cove and bombing aeroplanes 
at Hem on ; he was given a trip in a submarine and 
allowed to fire a torpedo off Spithead, but nobody took 
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him to see the leading English poet, or indeed any poets 
or painters or musicians or makers of beautiful things. 
Nor was he taken to visit any scientists or philosophers. 
Three hundred years from now the Afghans reading 
about this visit in their history books will think the 
English must have been a very warlike nation who were 
not interested in the things of peace, and did not care 
enough about their civilization to want to show it o i 
to visitors. It is, in fact, true that we are prouder of 
our battleships than of our poets, and spend far more 
money on destroying people in war than in making 
them happier and wiser in peace. And what is true of 
England is just as true of the other countries. So long 
as the nations go on like this, it only wants another 
match to* set the hayrick alight and it wil blaze again. 
And so destructive has modern war become, that another 
blaze will probably burn up our civilization altogether. 

What may prevent this is a body called the League 
of Nations. This was set up after the last war in order 
to provide a sort of law court for nations, to which they 
could bring their disputes for settlement. Just as private 
persons who quarrel no longer fight in the street but 
go to law, so, it was hoped, quarrelling nations who 
would previously have gone to war to settle their dis¬ 
putes would now go to the League of Nations instead. 
The League represents all the important nations of the 
world, and, although it is not yet strong enough to pre¬ 
vent wars, it may one day become so, especially if it 
has an international army and navy at its back which 
have been contributed by all the different nations who 
belong to it. Thus, in the League of Nations lies one 
of the chief hopes for the world. 

The Danger from Machines .—The third great defect 
of our civilization is that it does not know what to do 
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with its knowledge. Science, as we have seen, has given 

us powers fit for the gods, yet we use them like small 
children. 5 

For example, we do not know how to manage our 
machines. Machines, as I have already explained, were 
made to be man’s servants ; yet he has grown so depend¬ 
ent on them that they are in a fair way to become his 
masters. Already most men spend most of their lives 
looking after and waiting upon machines. And the 
machines are very stem masters. They must be fed 
with coal, and given petrol to drink, and oil to wash 
with, and they must be kept at the right temperature. 
And if they do not get their meals when they expect 
them, they grow sulky and refuse to work, or burst with 
rage, and blow up, and spread ruin and destruction all 
round them. So we have to wait upon them very atten¬ 
tively and do all that we can to keep them in a good 
temper. Already we find it difficult either to work or 
play without the machines, and a time may come when 
they will rule us altogether, just as we rule the animals. 

What are we to do with our Time ?— And this brings 

me back to the point at which I asked, a page or two 

back, “ What do we do with all the time which the 

machines have saved for us, and the new energy they 

have given us ? ” On the whole, it must be admitted, 

we do very little. For the most part we use our time 

and energy to make (lore and better machines; but 

nore and better machines will only give us still more 

time and still more energy, and what are we to do with 
them ? 

The answer, I think, is that we should try to become J 
more civilized. For the machines themselves, and 
the power which the machines have given us, ar e not 

nation but aids to civilizat on. As I said at the 
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beginning, there is nothing particularly civilized in 
getting into a train. But you will remember that we 
agreed at the beginning that being civilized meant mak¬ 
ing and liking beautiful things, thinking freely, and living 
rightly and maintaining justice equally between man 
and man. Man has a better chance today to do these 
things than he ever had before ; he has more time, more 
energy, less to fear and less to fight againstl he will 
give this time and energy which his machines have won 
hinij to making more beautiful things, to finding out 
more and more about the universe, to removing the 
causes of quarrels between nations, to discovering how 
to prevent poverty, then I think our civilization would 
undoubtedly be the greatest, as it would be the most 
lasting that there has ever been. 

—C. E. M. Joad . 

XVI 

TOBY 
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[Dr. John Brown (1810-1882) was educated at Edinburgh. 
After getting his M.D. from the University of Edinburgh, he 
practised in the city. His long life was, on the whole, quiet and 
uneventful. His principal writings are the two volumes of his 
essays, Horae Subsecivae (Leisure Hours). In the second volume 
of these essays is the beautiful dog story Rab and His Friends 
from which Toby 1 is taken. Dr. Brown did not like to write 
on a subject he did not know nor would he write on a subject 
he did not love or care for. He was evidently a lover of dogs 
and his sketches are full of a keen observation of the ways and 
character of dogs which he describes with humour and pathos. 
Toby is a fine sketch of a street dog and the essayist demons- 
rates how with a fine style and art you can turn even an 
ordinary subject into an absorbing and artistic piece of prose. 
He has successfully turned Toby into a heroic, an almost human 
character by writing with sympathy and tenderness. Incidentally 
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Dr. Brown gives us, in a few phrases, the character of his 
father, the Rev. John Brown, a clergyman, and later Professor of 
Theology at the Edinburgh University, a gentleman greatly 
revered for his saintliness and learning.] 



Toby was the most utterly shabby, vulgar, mean-looking 
cur I ever beheld—in one word, a tyke. He had not one 
good feature except his teeth and eyes, and h)s bark, if 
hat can be called a feature. He was not ugly enough 
to be interesting ; his colour, black and white ; his shape, 
l e Sgy and clumsy, altogether what Sydney Smith would 
have called an extraordinarily ordinary dog ; and, as I 
lave said, not even greatly ugly. 

My brother William iound him the centre of attraction 
to a multitude of small blackguards who were drowning 
him slowly in Lochend Loch, doing their best to lengthen 


out the process, and secure the greatest amount of fun 
with the nearest approach to death. Even then Toby 
showed his great inte lect by pretending to be dead, and 
thus gaining time and an inspiration. William bought 
I lor twopence, and as he had it not, the boys accom¬ 
panied him to Pi: rig Street, when I happened to meet 
him, and giving the twopence to the biggest boy, had the 
satisfaction of seeing a general engagement of much 
severity, during which the twopence disappeared, one 
; nny going oil with a very small and swift boy, and the 
other vanishing hopelessly into the grating of a drain. 

Toby was for weeks in the house unbeknown to anyone 
but our two selves and the cook, and from my grand¬ 
mother^ love of tidiness and hatred of dogs and of dirt, I 
•believe she would have expelled “ him whom we saved 
from drowning M had not he, in his straightforward way, 
"walked into my father’s bedroom one night when he was 
bathing his feet, and introduced himself with a wag of 
his tail, intimating a general willingness to be happy. 
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My father laughed most heartily, and at last Toby, having 
got his way to his bare feet, and having begun to lick 
his soles and between his toes with his small rough 

tongue, my father gave such an unwonted shout ol 

% 

laughter that we—grandmother, sisters, and all of us— 
went. Grandmother might argue with all her energy 
and skill, but Toby’s tongue and fun proved too many 
lor grand mother’s eloquence. I somehow think Toby' 
must have been up to all this, for I think he had a 
peculiar love for my father ever after, and regarded 
grandmother lrom that hour with a careful and cool eye. 
Toby, when full grown, was a strong coarse dog— 

coarse in shape, in countenance, in hair, and in manners 

* * 

His teeth were good, and he had a large skull, and a rich 
bark as of a dog three times his size, and a tail which I 
never saw equalled ; it was of immense girth and not 
short, equal throughout like a policeman’s baton ; the 
machinery for working it was of great power, and acted 

in a way, as far as I have been able to discover, quite- 
original. We called it his ruler. 

When he wished to get into the house, he first whined 
gently, then growled, then gave a sharp bark, and then 
came a resounding, mighty stroke, which shook the 
house ; this, after much study and watching, we found 
was done by his bringing the entire length of his solid 
tail flat upon the door with a sudden and vigorous stroke ; 
it was quite a feat of strength and skill, and he was 
perfect in it at once, he first bang authoritative, having 
been as masterly and telling as his last. 

With all this inbred vulgar air, he was a dog of great 
moral excellence—affectionate, faithful, honest up to his 
light, with an odd humour as peculiar and as strong as 
his tail. My father, in his reserved way, was very fond 
of him, and there must have been very funny scenes with 
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them, for we heard bursts of laughter issuing from his 
study when they two were by themselves ; 11 lere was 
somel hing in him that took thal grave beautiful, melan¬ 
choly face. One can fancy him in the midst of ;iis books, 
and sacred work and thoughts, pausing and looking at 
the secular Toby, who was looking out for a smile to 
begin his rough fun, and about to end by coursing and| 
gurrin round the room, upsetting my father’s books, laid 
out on the floor for consultation, and himself nearly at 
times, as he stood watching him, and off his guard and 
shaking with laughter. Toby had always a great desire 
to accompany my father up to town ; this my father’s 
good taste and sense of dignity, besides his fear of losing 
his friend (a vain fear !), forbade, and as the decision of 
character of each was great and nearly equal, it was 
often a drawn game. Toby, ultimately, by making it hits 
entire object, triumphed. He usually was nowhere to 
be seen on my father leaving ; he, however, saw him, and 
lay in wait at the head of the street, and up Leith Walk 
he kept him in view from the opposite side like a 
detective, and then, when he knew it was hopeless to 
hound him home, he crossed unblushingly over, and 
joined company, excessively rejoiced of course. 

One Sunday he had gone with him to church, and 
left him at the vestry door. The second psalm was given 
out, and my father was sitting back in the pulpit, when 
the door at its back, up which he came from the vestry, 
was seen to move and gently open; then, after a long 
pause, a black shining snout pushed its way steadily into 
the congregation, and was followed by Toby’s entire 
body. He looked somewhat abashed ; but snuffing his 
friend, he advanced as if on thin ice, and not seeing him, 
put his fore-legs on the pulpit, and behold there he was, 
his own familiar chum. I watched all this, and anything. 
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moie beautiful than flis look of happiness, of comfort, 

o entire ease when he beheld his friend—the smoothing 
down of the anxious ears, the swing of gladness of that 
mighty tail—I don’t expect soon to see. My father quietly 
opened the door, and Toby was at his feet and invisible 
to all but himself ; had he sent old George peaston, the 

minister s man, ’ to put lim out, Toby would probably 

have shown his teeth and astonished George. He slunk 

home as soon as he could, and never repeated that 
exploit. 

I nevei saw in any other dog the sudden transition 
from discretion, not to say abject cowardice, to blazing 
and permanent valour. From his earliest years le 
showed a general meanness of blood, inherited irom many 
generations of starved, bekicked, and downtrodden fore¬ 
fathers and mothers, resulting in a condition of intense 
abjectness in all matters of personal :ear; anybody, even 
a beggai, by a gowl and a threat of eye, could send him 
off howling by anticipation, with that mighty tail between 
his legs. But it was not always so to be, and I had the 
privilege of seeing courage, reasonable, absolute, and for 
life, spring up in Toby at once. It happened thus: — 

Toby was in the way of hiding his culinary bones in 
the small gardens before his own and the neighbouring 
doors. Mr. Scrymgeour, two doors off, a bulky, choleric, 
red-haired, red-faced man, was, by law of contrast, a 
great cultivator of flowers, and he had often scowled 
Toby into all but non-existence by a stamp of his foot 
and a glare of his eye. One day, his gate being open, in 
walks Toby with a huge bone, and making a hole where 
Scrymgeour had two minutes before been planting some 
precious slip, the name of which on paper and on a stick 
Toby made very light of, substituted his bone, and was 
engaged covering it, or thinking he was covering it up 
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with his shovelling nose, when S— spied him through | 
the inner glass door, and was out upon him, with a 
terrific gowl. I watched them. Instantly Toby made 
straight at him with a roar too, and an eye more torve 
than Scrymgeour’s, who, retreating without reserve, fell 
prostrate, there is reason to believe, in his own lobby. 
Toby contented himself by proclaiming his victory at the 
door, and returning, finished his bone-planting at his 
leisure, the enemy, who had scuttled behind the glass 
door, glaring at him. 

From this moment Toby was an altered dog. That 
very evening he paid a visit to Leo, next door’s dog, a 
big, tyrannical bully and coward, which its master 
thought a Newfoundland, but whose pedigree we knew 
better; this brute continued the same system of chronic 
extermination which was interrupted at Lochend—having 
Toby down among his feet, and threatening him with 
instant death two or three times a day. To him Toby 
paid a visit that very evening down into his den, and 
walked about, as much as to say, “ Come on, Macduff! ” 
But Macduff did not come on, and henceforward there 
was an armed neutrality, and they merely stiffened up 
and made their backs rigid, pretended each not to see 
the other, walking so emnly round, as is the manner of 
dogs. Toby worked his new-found faculty thoroughly, 
but with discretion. He killed cats, astonished beggars, 
kept his own in his own garden against all comers, and 
came oi victorious in several well-fought battles; but 
he was not quarrelsome or foolhardy. It was very odd 
how his carriage changed, holding his head up, and how 
much pleasanter he was at home. To my father, next 
to William, who was his Humane Society man, he 
remained staunch. f 

And what of his end ? His exit was lamentable, and 
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had a strange poetic or tragic relation to his entrance. 
My father was out of town; I was away in England. 
Whether it was that the absence oi my father had relaxed 
his power of moral restraint, or whether through neglect 
of the servant he had been desperately hungry, or most 
likely both being true, Toby was discovered with the 
remains of a cold leg of mutton, on which he had made 
an ample meal; this he was in vain endeavouring to 
plant as of old, in the hope of its remaining undiscovered 
till to-morrow’s hunger returned, the whole shank-bone 
sticking up unmistakably. This was seen by our excel¬ 
lent grandmother, who pronounced sentence on the 
instant; and next day, as William was leaving for the 
High School, did he in the sour morning, behold “ him 
whom he saved from drowning,” dangling by his own 
chain from his own lamp post, one of his hind-feet just 

touching the pavement, and his body preternaturally 
elongated. 

W lliam found him dead and warm, and, falling in with 
the milk-boy at the head of the street, questioned him, 
and discovered that he was the executioner, and had 
got twopence : he—Toby’s every morning’s crony, who 
met him and accompanied him up the street, and licked 
the outside of his can^had, with an eye to speed and 
convenience, and a want of taste, suspended Toby’s 

t" 

animation beyond all hope. William instantly fell upon 
him, upsetting his milk and cream, and gave him a 
thorough licking, to his own intense relief; and, being 
late, he got from Pyper, who was a martinet, the cus¬ 
tomary palmies, which he bore with something approach¬ 
ing to pleasure. So died Toby ; my father said little, but 
he missed and mourned his friend. 

—Dr. John Brown. 
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THE CHARACTER OF CHILDREN 

[John Ruskin (1819-1900) was a most versatile and thought- 
provoking writer. Born of very rich parents, Ruskin graduated 
irom Oxford, and during his long life he wrote a large number 
of controversial books, worked as a professor of fine art at 
Oxford and associated himself with various philanthropic activi¬ 
ties for the improvement of the conditions of the poor and the 
labouring classes. Through his books he continuously preached 
better ideals of life and nobler standards of conduct. He wrote 
on a wide variety oi subjects, such as fine arts, political economy, 
literature, science, etc., and his important oooks include Modem 
Painters , Sesame and Lillies, Unto This Last, The Crown of Wild 

Olive and others. Ruskin was one o the greatest masters of the 
English prose style. 

The Crown of Wild Olive is made Oi three lectures—On Work, 
Traffic, War—delivered by Ruskin on separate occasions in Eng¬ 
land. The first lecture on Work, from which the following 
extract is taken, was delivered before the Working Men’s Insti¬ 
tute at Camberwell in the South of London. In this lecture 
Ruskin presents before the workers of England the wild olive 
of “ consummate honour and rest ” and advises them to turn 
their work into wise work by making it honest, useful and cheer¬ 
ful. They must be cheerful as children are, for those who want 
to enter the Kingdom of God must do so as children, by imbibing 
in themselves the character of children. For it is out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings that the strength will come which 
alone can destroy the great enemy of the working-classes, viz., 
selfishness, materialism and spiritlessness. 1'he passage is a fine 
specimen oi simple, conversational, yet refined prose. | , - , ... 

i 

The one question for us all, young or old, is, have we 
learned our child’s lesson ? it is the character of children 
we want, and must gain ai our peril; let us see, briefly, 
in what it consists. 

le first character of right childhood is that it is 


i 
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Modest. A well-bred child does not think it can teach 
its parents, or that it knows everything. It may think 
its fathei and mother know everything,—perhaps that all 
grown-up people know everything; very certainly it is 
sure that it does not. And it is always asking questions, 
and wanting to know more. Well, that is the first cha¬ 
racter of a good and wise man at his work. To know 
that he knows very little;—to perceive that there are 
many above him wiser than he ; and to be always asking 
questions, wanting to learn, not to teach. No one ever 
teaches well who wants to teach, or governs well who 
wants to govern ; it is an o d saying, and as wise as old. 

Then, the second character of right childhood is to be 
Faithful. Perceiving that its father knows best what is 
good for it, and having found always, when it has tried 
its own way against his, that he was right and it was 
wrong, a noble child trusts him at last wholly, gives him 
its hand, and will walk blindfold with him, if he bids it. 
And that is the true character of all good- men also, as 
obedient workers, or soldiers under captains. They must 
trust their captains ;—they are bound for their lives to 
choose none but those whom they can trust. Then, they 
are not always to be thinking that what seems strange 
to them, or wrong in what they are desired to do. is 
strange or wrong. They know their captain; where he 
leads they must follow, what he bids, they must do ; and 
without this trust and faith, without this captainship and 
soldiership, no great deed, no great salvation, is possible 
to man. Among all the nations it is only when this faith 
is attained by them that they become great: the Jew, the 
Greek, and the Mahomedan, agree at least in testifying 
to this. It was a deed of this absolute trust which made 
Abraham the father of the faithful; it was the declara¬ 
tion of the power of God as captain over all men, and the 
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acceptance of a leader appointed by Hun as commander 
"of the faithful, which laid the foundation of whatever 
national power yet exists in the East; and the deed of 
the Greeks, which has become the type of unselfish and 
noble soidiersh p to all lands, and to all times, was com- 

i * 

memorated, on the tomb of those who gave their lives to 
do it, in the most pathetic, so far as I know, or can feel, 
of all human utterances : “ Oh, stranger, go and tell our 
people that we are lying here, having obeyed their 
words.” 

Then, the third character of right childhood is to be 
Loving and Generous. Give a little love to a child, and 
you get a great deal back. It loves everything near it, 
when it is a right kii td of child—woulcf hurt nothing, 
would give the best it has away, always, if you neecf it— 
does not lay plans for getting everything in the house 
for itself, and delights in helping people ; you cannot 
please it so much as by giving it a chance of being useful, 
in ever so little a way. 

And because of all these characters, lastly, it is Cheer¬ 
ful. Putting its trust in its father, it is careful for 
nothing—being full of love to every creature, it is happy 
always, whether in its play or its duty. Well, that’s the 
great worker’s character also. Taking no thought for 
the morrow; taking thought only for the duty of the 
day ; trusting somebody else to take care of to-morrow; 
knowing indeed what labour is, but not what sorrow is; 
and always ready for play—beautiful play,—for lovely 
human play is like the play of the Sun. There’s a worker 
for you. He, steady to his time, is set as a strong man 
n his course, but also, he rejoiceth as a strong man 
to run his course. See how he plays in the morning, 
with the mists below, anci the clouds above, with a ray 
here and a hash t here, and a shower of jewels everv- 
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where ; that s the Sun’s play ; and great human play is 
like his all various—all full o light and life, and tender 
as the dew of the morning. 

So then, you have the child’s character in these four 
things, Humility, Faith, Charity, and Cheerfulness. 
That - what you have got to be converted to. 

—John Ruskin, 


* XVIII 

1 — I 

THE DISTRESSES OF A COMMON SOLDIER 

[Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774) is, like Addison, one of the most 
important essayists of the 18th century. After graduating from 
the Dublin University, he studied medicine in London and Dres¬ 
den, but gave it up very soon. After long travels in Europe, he 
i tried a number of varied professions with little or no success and, 
in a most destitute condition, turned to journalism where he soon 
discovered that he had found his real profession. His first poem 
The Traveller brought him money as well as reputation. He now 
came into contact with several prominent writers of his time, in¬ 
cluding Dr. Johnson. His important works are another poem The 
Deserted Village , two popular and excellent comedies, She Stoops 
to Conquer and The Good-natured Man, the novel, The Vicar oj 
Wakefield, which saved him from arrest for his debts, and his 
‘ Chinese Letters ’ originally contributed to the * Public Ledger * 
and later published as The Citizen oj the World in 1762. 

The present letter is taken from The Citizen of the World which - 
is a collection of letters, either written or received by an imagi¬ 
nary Chinese gentleman, Lien Chi Altangi. He is a man of 
philosophic and cosmopolitan temperament and comments in 
\ these letters (which are really essays in letter form) on the 
peculiarities and customs of the English people. In the present 

t 

essay he gives us an admirable sketch of a beggar who finds 
happiness even in adversity and shows that the so-called suffer¬ 
ings of the great are insignificant or endurable when compared 
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with the dally misfortunes of the poor. Goldsmith was a tender, 
simple and generous man, with a profound respect and love for 
the poor. In his essays he always tried to champion the cause 
of the underdog and the miserable. Goldsmith’s style is simple, 
natural, unaffected ; “ yet all is expressed ” as I)r. Johnson said. 

“ with such concision that we feel in every line the skill of the 

true artist lS E'l v Nfl 

The misfortunes of the great, my frierd, are held up to 
engage our attention, are enlarged upon in tones of 
declamation, and the world is called upon to gaze a the 
noble sufferers; they have at once the comfort ‘ of 

admiration ..and pity. 

Yet, where is the magnanimity of bearing misfortunes, 
when the whole world is looking on ? Men in such 
circumstances can act bravely, even from motives of 
vanity. He only, who in the vale of obscurity can brave 
adversity, who, without friends to encourage, acquaint¬ 
ances to pity, or even without hope to alleviate his 
distresses, can behave with tranquillity and indifference, 
is truly great; whether peasant or courtier, he deserves 
ad) 11 ration, and should be held up for our imitation and 
respect. . JII 

The miseries of the poor are, however, entirely disre¬ 
garded ; though some undergo more real hardships in 
one day, than the great, in their whole lives. It is indeed 
inconceivable what difficulties (he meanest English sailor 
or soldier endures, without murmuring or regret. Every¬ 
day to him is a day of misery, and yet he bears his hard 
fate without repining. 

With what indignation do I hear the heroes of tragedy 
complain oi misfortunes and hardships, whose greatest 
calamity is founded in arrogance and pride! Their 
severest distresses are pleasures, compared to what many 
oi ie adventuring poor every day sustain, without 
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murmuring. These may eat, drink, and sleep; have 

slaves to attend them, and are sure of subsistence for 

life , while many of their fellow-creatures are obliged to 

wander, without a friend to comfort or to assist them, 

find enmity in every law, and are too poor to obtain even 
justice. 

I hAve been led into these reflections from accidentally 
meeting, some days ago, a poor fellow begging at one of 
the outlets of this town, with a wooden leg. I was 
curious to learn what had reduced him to his present 
situation , and, after giving Jiim what I thought proper, 
desired to know the history of his life and misfortunes, 
and the manner in which he was reduced to his present 
distress. The disabled soldier, for such he was, with an 
intrepidity truly British^ leaning on his crutch, put him¬ 
self into an attitude to comply with my request, and 
ILgave me his history as follows : 

As for misfortunes, sir, I cannot pretend to have gone 
through more than others. Except the loss of my limb, 
and my being obliged to beg, I don't know any reason 
thank Heaven, that I have to complain ; there are some 
who have lost both legs and an eye; but, thank Heaven, 
it is not quite so bad with me. 

“My father was a labourer in the country, and died 
when I was five years oid; so I was put upon the parish. 
As he had been a wandering sort of a man, the parish¬ 
ioners were not able to tell to what parish I belonged, or 
where I was born; so they sent me to another parish, 
and that parish sent me to a third; till at last it was 
thought I belonged to no parish at all. At length, how¬ 
ever, they fixed me. I had some disposition to be a 
scholar, and had actually learned my letters 5 but Hie 
master of the workhouse put me to business as soon as 
I was able to handle a mallet. 
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“ Here I lived an easy kind of a life for five years. I 
■only wrought ten hours in the day, and had my meat and 
drink provided for my labour. It is true, I was not 
suffered to stir far from the house, for fear I should run 
away ; but what of that ? I had he liberty of the 9 
house, and the yard before It he doof*, and that was enough 

for me. 

“I was next bound out to a farmer, where I was up 
both early and late; but I ate and dr an k well, and liked 
my business wel enough, till he died. Being 1 her obliged 
to provide for myself, I was resolved to go and seek my 
fortune. Thus I lived,, and went from town to town, 
working when I cou d get employment, and starving 
when I could get none, and might have lived so still; 
but happening one day to go through a field belonging 
to a magistrate, I spied a hare crossing the path just 
before me. I believe the devil put it in my head to fling 
my stick at it; well, what will you have on’t ? I killed 
the hare, and was bringing it away in triumph, when the 
Justice himself met me ; he called me a villain, and 
collaring me, desired I would give an account of myself. 

I began immediately to give a full account of all that I 
knew of my breed, seed, and generation ; but, though I 
gave a very long account, the Justice said I could give 
no account of myself ; so I was indicted, and found guilty 
of being poor, and sent to Newgate, in order to be 
transported to the plantations. 

“ People may say this and that of being in gaol; but, 
for my part, I found Newgate as agreeable a place as ever 
I was in in all my life. 1 had my bellyful to eat and 
drink, and did no work ; but, alas, this kind of life was 
too good to last for ever. I was taken out of prison, after 
five months, put on board of a ship, and sent off with two 
hundred more. Our passage was but indifferent, for we 
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v,eie confined in the hold, and died very fast, for want 
of sweet air and provisions ; but, for my part, I did not 
v want meat > because I had a fever all the way : Providence 
} was kind; when provisions grew short, it took away my 
f desire of eating. AVhen we came ashore, we were sold 
to the planters. I was bound for seven years, and as I 
was no scholar—for I had forgot my letters—I was 
obliged to work among the negroes; and served out my 
time, as in duty bound to do. 

When fny time was expired, I worked my passage 
home, and glad I was to see old England again, because 
jHj»' my country. O liberty! Liberty ! Liberty ! 

That is the property of every Englishman, and-I will die 
m its defence. I was afraid, however, that I should be 
indicted for a vagabond once more; so I did not much 
care to go into the country, but kept about town; and 
did little jobs when I could get them. I was very happy 
| * n ^his manner for some time; till one evening coming 
^home from work, two men knocked me down, and then 
desired me to stand still. They belonged to a pressgang; 

I was carried before the Justice, and as I could give no 
account of myself (that was the thing that always 
hobbled me), I had my choice left, whether to go on 
board a man-of-war, or list for a soldier. I chose to be 
a soldier; and in this post of a gentleman I served two 
campaigns in Flanders, was at the battles of Val and 
Fontenoy, and received but one wound through the 
breast, which is troublesome to this day. 

When the peace came on, I was discharged; and as 
I could not work, because my wound was sometimes 
1 P ai nful, I listed for a landsman in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s service. I here fought the French in six pitched 
battles ; and verily believe, that if I could read and write, 
our captain would have given me promotion, and made 
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me a corporal. But that was not my good fortune ; I 
soon fell sick, and when I became good for nothing, got 
leave to return home again with forty pounds in my 
pocket, which I saved in the service. This was at the 
beginning of the present war, so I hoped to be set on 
shore, and to have the pleasure of spending my money ; 
but the government wanted men, and I was pressed 
again, before ever I could set foot on shore. 

“The boatswain found me, as he said, an obstinate 
fel low ; he swore that I understood my business perfectly 
weh, but that I shammed Abraham merely to be idle. 
God knows, I knew nothing of sea business ; he beat me 
without considering what he was about. But still my 
forty pounds was some conafort to me under every beat¬ 
ing ; the money was my comfort, and the money I might 
have had to this day, but that our ship was taken by the 
French, and so I lost it all. 

Our crew was carried into a French prison, and many 
of them died, because they were not used to live in a 
gaol; but, for my part, it was nothing for me, for I was 
seasoned. One night, however, as I was sleeping on a 
bed of boards, with a warm blanket about me (for I 
always loved to lie' well), I was awakened by the boat¬ 
swain, who had a dark lantern in his hand. ‘Jack/ says 
he to me, ‘ will you knock out the French sentry’s 
brain t? ’ 4 1 don’t care/ says I, striving to keep myself 
awake, ‘if I lend a hand/ ‘Then follow me/ says he, 

1 and I hope we shall do business.’ So up I got, and tied; 
my blanket, which was all the clothes I had, about my 
middle, and went with him to fight the Frenchman. We 
had no arms; but one Englishman is able to beat five 
Frenchmen at any time; so we went down to the door, 
where both the sentries were posted, and, rushing upon 
them, seized their arms in a moment, and knocked them 
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down. From thence nine of us ran together to the 
quay, and seizing the first boat we met, got out of the 
harbour, and put to sea. We had not been here three 
days, before we were taken up by an English privateer, 
who was glad of so many good hands ; and we consented 
to run our chance. However, we had not so much luck 
as we expected. In three days we fell in with a French 
man-of-war, of forty guns, while we had but twenty- 
three ; so to it we went. The fight lasted for three hours, 

and I verily believe we should have taken the French- 

% 

man, but unfortunately we lost almost all our men, just 
as we were going to get the victory. I was once more 

i 

in the power of the French, and believe it would have 
gone hard with me, had I been jbrought back to my old 
gaol in Brest; but, by good fortune, we were retaken, 
and carried to England once more. 

ik I had almost forgot to tell you, that in this last 
engagement I was wounded in two places—I lost four 
fingers of the left hand, and my leg was shot off. Had I 
had the good fortune to have lost my leg, and use of my 
hand on board a king’s ship, and not a privateer, I should 

have been entitled to clothing and maintenance during 

* — * * 

the rest of my life; but that was not my chance: one 
man is born with a silver spoon in his mouth, and another 
with a wooden ladle. However, blessed be God, I enjoy 
good health, and have no enemy in this world that I 
know of but the French and the Justice of Peace.” 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving my friend and me 
in admiration of his intrepidity and content; nor could 
we avoid acknowledging, that an habitual acquaintance 
with misery is the truest school of fortitude and philo¬ 
sophy. Adieu. 


Oliver Goldsmith. 
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CROSSING THE DESERT 

[Alexander Kinglake (1809-1891) is known today only as the 
author of Eothen from which the following account has been taken. 
A barrister by profession, Kinglake gave up a lucrative practice 
to devote himself to literature and politics. His Eothen which 
means “ From the early dawn ” or “ From the East ” is a charming 
narrative of his travels in the Near East. Published in 1844 , it 
is still a very popular book of travel. Travelling in a desert was, 
before motor cars became a common means of travel, a strange 
experience, even to those who had widely travelled. The vast 
stretches of sand, the loneliness of the desert, the illusions of 
sight and sound, the want of fresh food and of good company and 
the uncomfortable position on camel back—all these made desert 
travel an unforgettable experience.] 

The manner of my daily inarch was this. At about an 
hour before dawn I rose, and made the most of about a 
pint of water which I allowed myself for washing, 'hen 
! 1 >reak asted upon tea and nread. As soon as the beasts 
were loaded, I mounted my camel and pressed forward. 
My poor Arabs being on foot would sometimes moan 
with fatigue and pray for rest, but I was anxious to 
enable them to perform their contract for bringing me 
to Cairo within the stipulated time, and I did not, 
therefore, allow a halt until the evening came. About 
midday, or soon after, Mysseri used to bring up his 
camel alongside of mine and supply me with a piece of 
the dried bread softened in water, and also (as long as 
it lasted) with a piece o the tongue. After this there 
came into my hand (how well I remember it!) the little 
tin cup half filled with wine and water. 

As long as you are journeying in the interior of the 
Desert you have no particular point to make for as your 
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resting-place. The endless sands yield nothing but small 
stunted shrubs ; even these fail after the first two or 
three days, and from that time you pass over broad 
plains—you pass over newly-reared hi'ls—you pass 
through valleys dug out by the last week’s storm, and 
the hills and the valleys are sand, sand sand, still 
sand, and only sand and sand, and sand again. The 
earth is so samely that your eyes turn towards heaven— 
towards heaven, I mean, in the sense of sky. You look 
to the sun, for he is your taskmaster, and by him you 
know the measure of the work that you have done, and 
the measure of the work that remains for you to do. 
He comes when you strike your tent in the early morn¬ 
ing, and then, for the first hour of the day, as you move 
forward on your camel, he stands at your near side, and 
makes you know that the whole day’s toil is before you ; 
then for a while, and a long while, you see him no more, 
for you are veiled and shrouded, and dare not look upon 
the greatness of his glory, but you know where he 
strides overhead, by the touch of his flaming sword. No 
words are spoken, but your Arabs moan, your camels 
sigh, your skin glows, your shoulders ache, and for 
sights you see the pattern and the web of the silk that 
veils your eyes, and the glare of the outer light. Time 
labours on—your skin glows, your shoulders ache, your 
Arabs moan, your camels sigh, and you see the same 
pattern in the silk, and the same glare of light beyond ; 
but conquering Time marches on, and by and by the 
descending sun has compassed the heaven, and now 
softly touches your right arm, and throws your lank 
shadow over the sand right along on the way for Persia. 
Then again you look upon his face, for his power is all 
veiled in his beauty, and the redness of flames has 
become the redness of roses; the fair, wavy cloud that 
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fled in the morning now comes to his siglii once more 
—comes blushing, yet still comes on ; comes burning 
with blushes, yet comes and clings to his side. 

Then begins your season of rest. The world about you j 
is all your own, and there, where you will, you pitch f 
your solitary tent; there is no living thing to dispute h 
your choice. When at last the spot (iad been fixed upon 
and we came to a halt, one of the Arabs would touch 
the chest of my camel, and utter at the same time a 
peculiar gurgling sound. I lie beast instantly understood 
and obeyed the sign, and slowly sunk under me, till she 
brought her body to a level with the ground ; then gladly 
enough I alighted. The rest of the camels were un¬ 
loaded and turned loose to browse upon the shrubs of 
the Desert, where shrubs there were, or where these 
failed, to wait for the small quantity of food that was 
allowed them out of our stores. 

My servants, helped by the Arabs, busied themselves • 
in pitching the tent and kindling the fire. Whilst this I 
was doing I used to walk away towards the East, confid¬ 
ing in the print of my foot as a guide for my return. 
Apart from the cheering voices of my attendants, I 
could better know and feel the loneliness of the Desert. 
The influence of such scenes, however, was not of a 
softening kind, but filled me rather with a sort of 
childish exultation in the ^elf-sufficiency which enabled 
me to stand thus alone in the wilderness of Asia—a short- 
lived pride, for wherever man wanders he still remains 
tethered by the chain that links him to his kind ; and 
so when the night closed round me I began to return— 
to return as it were to my own gate. Reaching at last 
some high ground, I could see, and see with delight, the ^ 
fire of our small encampment, and when at last I re¬ 
gained the spot, it seemed a very home that had sprung 
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up for me in the midst of these solitudes. My Arabs 
were busy with their bread—Mysseri rattling teacups ; 
the little kettle with her odd, old-maidish looks, sat 
hurtuning away old songs about England; and two or 
■ three yards from the fire my tent stood prim and tight, 
with open portal and with welcoming look. 

Sometimes in the earlier part of my journey the night- 
breeze blew coldly ; when that happened the dry sand 
was heaped up outside round the skirts of the tents, and 
so the wind, that everywhere else could sweep as he 
liked along t i ese dreary plains, was forced to turn 
aside in his course. Then within my tent there were 

heaps of luxuries—dining-rooms, dressing-rooms, librar- 

* 

ies, bedrooms, drawing-rooms, oratories—all crowded 
into the space oi a hearthrug. The first night, 1 remem¬ 
ber, with my books and maps about me, I wanted a light.. 
They brought me a taper, and immediately from out of 
the silent Desert there rushed in a flood of life, unseen 
before. Monsters of moths of all shapes and hues, that 
never before perhaps had looked upon the shining of a 
flame, now madly Jiironged into my tent, and dashed 
through the fire of the candle till they fairly extinguished 
it with their burning limbs. Those who had failed in 
attaining this martyrdom suddenly became serious, and 
clung despondingly to the canvas. 

By and by there was brought to me the fragrant tea, 
and big masses o scorched and scorching toast, and the 
butter that had come all the way to me in this Desert of 
Asia from out of that poor, dear, starving Ireland. I 
feasted like a king—like four kings—like a boy in the 
fourth form. 

# 

When the cold, sullen morning dawned, and my people 
began to load the camels, I always felt loath to give back 
to the waste this little spot of ground that had glowed 

5 
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for a while with the cheerfulness of a human dwell; ng. 
One by one the cloaks, the saddles, the baggage, the 
undred things that strewed the ground and made it 
look so familiar—all these were taken away, and laid 
upon the camels. A speck in the broad tracts of Asia 
remained still impressed with the mark of patent port¬ 
manteaus p and the heels of London boots ; the embers 
of the fire lay black and cold upon the sand ; and these 
were the signs we left. 

My tent was spared to the last, but when all else was 
ready for the start then came its fall; the pegs were 
drawn, the canvas shivered, and in less than a minute 

there was nothing that remained o: my genial home but 

■** 

only a pole and a bundle. . . . 

About this part of my journey I saw the likeness of 
a fresh-water ake. I saw, as it seemed, a broad sheet 
of calm water stretching far and fair towards the south 
•—stretching deep into winding creeks, and hemmed in 
by jutting promontories, and shelving smooth off towards 
the shallow side. On its bosom the reflected fire of the 
sun lay playing and seeming to float as though upon deep 
still waters. 

Though I knew of the cheat, it was not till the spongy 
foot of my camel had almost trodden in the seeming lake 
that I could undeceive my eyes, for the shore-line was 
quite true and natural. I soon saw the cause of the 
phantasm. A sheet of water, heavily impregnated with 
sails, had gathered together in a vast hollow between 
the sandhills, and when dried up by evaporation had 
left a white saline deposit; this exactly marked the 
space which the waters had covered, and so traced out 
a good shore-line. The minute crystals of the salt, by 
their way of sparkling in the sun, were made to seem 
like the dazzled face of a lake that is calm and smooth. 



I 


— 




CROSSING THE DESERT 



The pace of the camel is irksome, and makes your 
shoulders and loins ache, from the poruluu w \ 11 

which you are obliged to suit yourself to the movements 
[ of the beast; but one soon, of course, becomes inured 
to the work, and after my first two days, this way of 
travelling became so familiar to me that (poor sleeper 
as I am 1 now and then slumbered tor some moments 
together on the back of my camel. On the fifth day oi 
my journey the air above lay dead, and all the whole 
earth that I could reach with my utmost sight and 
keenest listening was still and lifeless, as some dispeopled 
and forgotten wor d that rolls round and round in the 
heavens through wasted floods of light. The sun, grow¬ 
ing fiercer and fiercer, shone down more mightily now 
than ever on me he shone before, and as I dropped my 
head under his fire, and closed my eyes against the 
glare that surrounded me, I slowly fell asleep im h m 
t many minutes or moments I cannot tell; but after a 

* while I was gently awakened by a peal of church hells 

—my native bells—the innocent bells oi Marlen, that 
never before sent forth their music beyond the Blaygon 
hills ! My first idea naturally was that I still remained 
fast under the power of a dream. I roused myself, and 
drew aside the silk that covered my eyes, and plunged 

M 

my bare face into the light. Then at least I was well 
enough awakened ; but still those old Marlen bells rang 
on, not ringing for joy, but properly, prosily, steadily, 
merrily ringing “ for church.” Alter a while the sound 
died away slowly. It happened that neither I nor any 
of my party had a watch by which to measure the exact 
\ time of its lasting, but it seemed to me that about ten 
minutes had passed before the bells ceased. I attributed 
the effect to the great heat of the sun, the perfect dry¬ 
ness of the clear air through which I moved, and the deep 
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Stillness of all around me. It seemed to me that these 
causes, by occasioning a great tension and consequent 
susceptibility of the hearing organs, had rendered them 
liable to tingle under the passing touch of some mere 
memory that must have swept across my brain in a 
moment of sleep. Since my return to England it has 
been told to me that like sounds have been heard at sea, 
and that the sailor, becalmed under a vertical sun in 
the midst of the wide ocean, has listened in trembling 
wonder to the chime of his own village bells. 

— A. W. Kinglake. 

XX 

MONEY-LENDERS 

f 

fRobert Lynd (b. 1879) is one of the most delightful of living 
English essayists. He is a critic too and is the Literary Editor 
of the News Chronicle . His essays in the New Statesman under 
the pen-name 44 Y. Y” are a regular pleasant feature of that 
paper. 4 Money-Lenders ’ is taken from his volume of essays. 
The Money Box, 

The money-lender, a familiar personage, is a subject of universal 
attack. While in no way defending him, Mr. Lynd reminds us 
that the borrower is as much a public nuisance as the money¬ 
lender. The latter is evidently a businessman, intent on making 
the mo^t oi other people s difficulties: as such he deserves to be 
avoided. But the borrower who pretends to be needy and who 
usually appeals to people’s sentimentality is a person to be more 
scrupulously avoided. The essayist has a bitter experience of both 
and lie makes no secret of it. But he is a gentleman and has no 
unkind word to say about either of them. In a witty and graceful 
manner he simply describes then* ways, leaving his readers to do 
what they consider best when both the borrower and the lender 
try to tempt them.] 11 

It is, I suppose, a fact, that far more people have 
suffered at the hands of money-borrowers than of money- 
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lenders. Yet it is the money-lender and not the money- 
borrower whose activities we are always denouncing and 
trying to curb. I doubt if there is a single law in exist¬ 
ence against borrowing money. If there is, I have never 
heard of its being enforced. I have borrowed money 
so often myself that I do not complain of this, but I 
should like to see it made an o; fence against t ie law to 
borrow money from a person you nave never seen 
before. When I was younger, it was a common enough 
thing for a perfect stranger, who had somehow or other 
got hold of one’s name, to call in at the office and 
announce that he had just been given an excellent job 
in a town in the far north of England, and that, if one 
lent him his railway fare, he would be a made man for 
life. In youth one has an ardent faith in people with 
good jobs waiting for them in northern towns who are so 
friendless that they have to borrow the railway-fare from 
someone whom they have never met before. 1 have long 
since lost that faith, for never once did I receive so 
much as a post-card from the north of England explain¬ 
ing that, though the job was a good one, it would take 
years to save enough money to repay the price of the 
railway-ticket. That, indeed, was all I hoped for. I 
wanted to be sure that the man had really gone to the 
north of England. One does not feel foolish for having 
lent money that will never be paid back, but one does 
feel foolish if one has lent it for one purpose and if it is 
spent on another. Is there not a story o Addison’s lend¬ 
ing Steele some money to pay the rent, and of his anger 
on finding that Steele had laid it out on a drinking- 
party ? So far as I can remember the story, Addison, 
in his wrath at being fooled, had Steele put under arrest, 
i should not like to proceed so far against the men who 
borrow the fare for imaginary railway-journeys.* But I 
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resent the fraud on my sentimentality. Yet I must in 
iionesty confess <hat, if they had not told the story of the 
job in the distant town, they would not have got so much 
money from me. If a borrower tries to borrow money 

with no better excuse than that he is penniless, it is our 

# t | - 

instinct to put him off with five shillings or a half-crown. 
A man, we feel, cannot in decency expect a perfect 
stranger to give him a pound or anything substantial 
merely because lie is starving. On the other hand, if he 
ca>i persuade us that he has just been appointed assistant 
manager of the “Orkney and Shetland Tailors’ and 
Cutters Standard,” and that, if he does not set off by 
the next train, he will lose his job, he can with reason¬ 
able confidence ask for a sum large enough to pay not 
only for his railway-ticket but for his meals on the train. 
And, if he approaches the young and innocent, he will 
get it. Thus we positively encourage borrowers to be 
dishonest. We are likely to give more to a borrower 
who tells us a lie than to a borrower who tells us the 
truth. I do not know how guileless youth can be pro¬ 
tected against the machinations of people who want 
money for railway fares. The only thing to do is to let 
them learn by experience that most people who borrow 
money from strangers are frauds. On the other hand, 
I know a man who, on finding himself without a penny 
in his pocket at Charing Cross, and yet under the neces¬ 
sity of getting to 1 ampstead within twenty minutes, 
went up to the first policeman he saw and asked him for 
the loan of his tube-fare. And the policeman gave it to 
him. That, I think, is one of the noblest incidents in the 
history of the London police force. It should also be 
counted to the credit of the borrower that he paid the 
money back. 

Few money-lenders, unfortunately, lend their money 
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in the spirit of the policeman. It is in vain that you will 
go into a money-lender’s office and tell a specious story 
about your being in want of the fare to HanipsU’nti 01 
{ to Hawick. The money-lender is not really interested 
in your needs, but in your possessions. In order to get 
his money you must appeal not to his heart but to his 
greed of gain. I should not mind his doing this if ho 
took any risks in his business. But he will not lend you 
money if he thinks there is any risk in it. He will not 
lend you a pound unless he is sure that, if you do not 
pay him back, he will get not only his pound, but con¬ 
siderably more. Do not be misled by his offers of 
£50,000 on your note of hand. I am not sure what a note 
of hand is, but the only money-lender whom I ever took 
at his word assured me that it meant my furniture. I 
will say this for him, that I never saw a mo: e attractive 
advertisement. It had an air of generosity, or devil- 
may-care philanthropy, that went straight to my heart. 
I was myself young and generous at the time, and 
deciding that it would be unfair to shear so obvious a 
lamb, I wrote to him asking not for £50,000, but for 
£50. Frankly, I thought my letter was a note of hand, 
and I looked forward to receiving a cheque by return of 
post. But, instead of this, a man whom I thought, and 
whom most people would think, an odious little wre ch, 
called at my flat, and made such outrageous proposals 
that I got rid of him as quickly as possible. It was quite 
.clear that he was thinking, not of how much I wanted, 
but of how much he could get out of me. So far as I 
could see, money-lending was a mere business with him, 
and he had no intention of parting with a penny, unless 
he could be sure either of his right to seize all I had or 
of coming down for his money on some of my dearest 
friends. I was so astounded by his change of front that 
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I li.nl n i (lie heart even to remind him of the terms of 

m uei t. His face was simply an ill-shaven 

Sneer. He was the sort of man whom you would not 
ave asked for ;i crist 01 bread I you were starving. 

' 1 1 i, he not only destroyed my faith in 

money-lenders, but he very nearly destroyed my faith 
m human nature. 

The only other dealings I ever had wuh money-lenders 
occurred about the same time, and they also were of a 
kind rather disturbing to the rosy optimism of youth. A 
poor woman called on me one day and reminded me 
that I had once known one of her second cousins. Hav¬ 
ing established this sentimental link between us, she 
°d me that she had been behaving rather foolishly 
Q ? m or er to pay her debts, had had to borrow £20. 

S ' aske ? if 1 would mind signing a bill for it as a 
matter of form. I assured her that I hadn’t twenty 

pounds m the world. “ It doesn’t matter,’’ s h e told me. 

Its only a question oi writing your signature. You’ll 

never hear of it again.” I accordingly put on my hat and 

went out with her to a money-lender’s, where we both 

wrote our signatures, and she got the £20. 

Everything went swimmingly for the first three or 
four weeks. 1 had an enthusiastic letter from her, in 
which she told me that she was paying off the debt in 

’ 111 ' " .ifered me a four-leaved shamrock I 

wrote back, still more enthusiastically, for I was deeply 

moved by the offer of the four-leaved shamrock, but I 
said that I couldn’t dream of taking such a precious 
mascot from her. She replied ecstatically, saying that 

still, paymg the instalments and that, if at any 
time she failed to do so. I was at liberty to tell her 
second cousin. I wrote back, almost on the verge of 
tears, assuring her that I had the utmost confidence in 
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her, and telling her that I wouldn’t dream of saying any¬ 
thing about the matter to her second cousin, A month 
later I had a letter from the money-lender, saying that 
ttie lady whose bill I had racked had fallen into aireals 
with her payments and asking me what I thought of doing 
about it. I wrote back urging him to write to her. I 
even wrote to her myseli, expressing the hope that she 
was well, and explaining that the money-lender seemed 
to be getting anxious about his money. Some days later 
the letter came back marked, “ Not known.” I wrote 
again to the address that she had given me, and learned 
that she had gone away, Leaving no address. M^amvl wl- ■ 
the money-lender kept sending me letters and calling 
round on me, and, indeed, harassing me to such an 
extent that in the end 1 saw I should have no j eace till 
I paid the money myself. In the result, I borrowed three 
weeks’ salary in advance from the oil ice in which I 
worked and went round to the money-lender and bought 
back my signature. It was the highest price, I may say, 
that has ever been paid for anything I have written. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, I believe, gets something between 
a shilling and a guinea a word. But those two words 
that I wrote were, even in the illiterate eyes of a money- 
ender, reckoned to be worth between six and seven 
pounds each. 

In spite of my experiences, however, I am not in entire 
sympathy with Lord Carson’s campaign against money¬ 
lenders. At least, I dislike some of the arguments that 
are being used against them. Some people seem to 
want to suppress money-lenders merely because they 
send them circulars through the post. I have seen a 
. man raging when, on opening what looked like an inter- 

4 

esting letter, he found that it was only a note from 
somebody in Bond Street, offering to lend him £50,000. 
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I admit that, after one has passed the first flush of youth 
it is a dullish sort of letter to receive, but I had much 
rather find a money-lender’s circular in an envelope 
than a bill. If you want to purify the post you should 
begin by prohibiting the transmission of bills. Money¬ 
lenders circulars have the one shining merit that 
1 ■ " °st the only sort of letters that there is 

need to answer. Apart from this, I am not sure that it 
is wise to discourage such model members of the com¬ 
munity as the majority of money-lenders are. What 

1 te same immunity from 
crime ? Rarely do you hear of a money-lender com¬ 
mitting murder. I do not think any respectable money¬ 
lender has ever been convicted of burglary. I doubt 
even if money-lenders run off with other people’s wives 
as often as other people do. Most of them devote them¬ 
selves quietly to their business, and are careful never to 
injure a fellow-creature except for purposes of gain and 
within the four comers of the law. I see that Lord 
Haldane was courageous enough to say in the House of 
Lords ihat “ the money-lender is not always the ruffianly 
person he is supposed to be.” That is a tribute of a 
kind o: which any profession might well be proud. Has 
Lord Haldane ever paid a similar tribute to the clergy 
or to the medical or legal profession ? 

The money-lender, indeed, is a perfectly harmless 
person if you do not do business with him. A id no one 
but a fool would do business with him. The wise man 
be buds that his debts are beyond his means, will go 
into •(he bankruptcy court or to jail or to South America 
l ather than into ihe office of a money-lender. He knows 
i at, if he cannot afford to pay his debts, he can afford 
mucl less to borrow the necessary money from a money¬ 
lender. One cannot pay one’s debts by doubling them. 
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except, perhaps, in fairyland. No one indeed, but a 
millionaire can afford to borrow money from a money¬ 
lender. And in the end I should back the i loney-lender 
to beat the millionaire. The money-lender combine the 
genius of a bull-dog with that of a boa-constrictor. He 

is one of the most fascinating of the lower animals. 

« 

—Robert Lynd. 


XXI 

SODA-WATER 

[* Sodd-water * is an essay taken from Mr. Edwin Slosson s Chats 
on Science . Science was at one time considered to be a technical 
subject, and one to be studied by students and specialists only. 
Hence books on science were usually written in a very dry, 
matter-of-fact, and too technical style. Bu the universal spread 
of knowledge has brought scientific information within the reach 
of laymen, and eminent scientists like Sir Ray Lankester, 
Professor Julian Huxley, Sir James Jeans, and others, have started 
writing on scientific subjects in a popular and simple style. 
They avoid technicalities as far as possib e and their lucid manner 
makes even a dry and difficult subject intelligible and interesting. 
Mr. Slosson gives us here a chat on such a familiar subject as 
soda-water. It is a fine piece of writing, given in an easy, 
conversational style, and only when we read it do we realize 
how much information the writer has given to us in his chat.] 

* 

When you are hot and tired from a long walk you natur¬ 
ally drop into the nearest drug-store and take a seat 
on the wire-legged stool before the marble monument 
and say to the young man in the apron, 1 Plain soda, 
please.’ Natural enough it is. But funny when you 
think of it. For what you are paying for is the very 
thing that you are most anxious to get rid of. What 
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you stick in through the straw is just what you 
with every panting breath. 




expel 


For soda-water does not contain soda. This is one of 
these misbrandings that the law allows because it can’t 
stop its use. t is a hang-over word, ike ‘sardines’ that 
never saw Sardinia and ‘ bologna ’ that does not come 
from Italy. 






t 


Soda-water used to be made from baking-soda by the 
action of some acid that releases the desired gas. Then 
limestone was substituted for soda oecause it was cheaper 
and just as good. But the thirst of young America 
seemed likely to melt away mountains of marble, and 
so it is now customary to catch and compress the ga§| 
that escapes from soda-springs or from the fermenting 
vats o:i beer or near-bear or from the combustion of coal. 
What soda-water is composed of you may see for yourself 
if you watch your glass as it stands on the table after 
you have slaked your first thirst. You will see that it is 
separating into two different things, a liquid and a gas. 
i lie liquid is plain water, as you will find out if you are 
too slow about < Irinking. Thp other is a heavy gas that 
slips up through the water in little bubbles and collects 
in the empty half of the tumbler. This gas is as invisible 
as air, but you can prove that it is not air by striking 
one of the ma ches on the table before you and plunging 
it into the upper part of the glass. You will see that 
the light will be put out before it reaches the water. 
The gas is so heavy that you can fairly drink it from 

e glass, and it has, as you know, a tingle-tangle taste. 
It is also slightly sour, or, as the chemist would call it. 
a weak acid. ‘Carbonic acid * is the old name for it, 
but it is more correct to name it, when it is out of the 
water, ‘ carbon dioxide.’ 

Into these two things then, water and carbon dioxide, 
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your plain soda dissolves before your eyes. The remark¬ 
able thing about it is that ail living beings are dissolving 
into these same two things, also before your eyes, though 
you do not see it. 

Every plant from the yeast to the pine, every animal 
from a midge to a man, is continually being converted 
into water and carbon dioxide and passing off in a 
gaseous form. 

While you are musing over it, your glass of soda- 
water is slowly evaporating. So are you. And into 
the same elements. You can prove this without leaving 
your chair. Wipe one side o:; the tumbler dry with your 
paper napkin and breathe against the cold glass. There 
is the dew into which you are dissolving. 

The other product of your internal combustion, carbon 
dioxide, you can identify, if you will ask the clerk in 
the chemist’s shop to pour you out a glass of lime-water. 
Stick your straw into it, but blow instead of sucking. 
You will see the water turn milky—a common trick oi 
the amateur magician and a proof of the presence of 
carbon dioxide. This white sediment is the same sub¬ 
stance as the original limestone from which the carbon 
dioxide may have been derived. 

You are therefore gradually becoming gasified, and t le 
end-products of your life-reaction are water and carbon 
dioxide. We may measure your vitality by weighing' 
these products of your activity. If you are leading the 
sedentary life, your output of soda-water will be low. 
If you are leading the strenuous life it will be high. 

When you are working hard, say sawing wood or 
riding a bicycle uphill, you may be exhaling as much as 
five ounces of carbon dioxide in an hour. When you at e 
sitting still you are exhaling about an ounce. Food and 
fuel, the source of animate and inanimate energy, what- 
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ever runs our engines or our bodies, all turn out as 
soda-water in the end. The furnace cannot consume 
its own smoke in the place of fresh fuel. We must turn 
over this useless product, soda-water to the green leaves ; 
for they, under the stimulus of sunshine, have the power 
to reverse this reaction, to release the oxygen again to 
the air, and to stofe up the carbon and hydrogen as food 
or fuel. In this form they are once more at the disposal 
of man to furnish him strength to do his work. 

So that Yankee ingenuity has converted this waste 
product oi all life into a re-invigorator. 

This glass oi plain soda is not so plain as it seems at 
first sight. There is more to be got out of it than the 
man at the fountain put into it. r 

Why does the gas escape from the liquid ? Because 
the liquid has more gas than it has a legal right to hold 
There are two laws regulating this matter. One says 
that the higher the temperature the less the gas that 
can be dissolved in a liquid. Your glass of water can 
hold easily two glassfuls of carbon dioxide when it is 
ice-cold, but only one glassful at the temperature of the 
room. Since the soda-water as it stands is warming, it 
must give off half of its gas. 

The other law is that the greater the pressure the 
more gas will be dissolved in a given quantity of water. 
Under ordinary conditions a pint of water will hold 
about a pint of gas. Making the pressure four times as 
great, it will dissolve lour pints. The reason why soda- 
water is so nice is because you get more for your money 
iluin you think you are getting. II you pay a nickel for 
a pint you get five pints of fluid—only a cent a pint. 

It is consequently very filling and satisfying to the 
thirsty soul, who, like all human beings, wants so much 
more than he can hold. 
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The imprisoned gas, when the pressure is removed 
by the pulling of a cork or the running from the foun¬ 
tain, tries to escape, and it is very interesting to watch 
its struggles in your glass. The gas that is dissolved in 
the water at the surface can go right off into the air, but 
that which is down deeper has a harder time. The little 
individual bubbles clinging to the side and bottom are 
too weak individually to push their way through the 
water to the top. Then the era of combination begins. 
Several little bubbles join together and form a syndic¬ 
ate. This draws to it all the little bubbles near it and 
absorbs them. Some of the bubbles you will see trying 
to preserve a quasi-independence ds they cling together„ 
but the filmy partition finally breaks. The trust is 
formed and soars upward, growing as it goes. There are 
two reasons why it gets bigger as it rises through the 
water : one is that the pressure gets less, as with a 
balloon in the air, and the other is that the gas in the 
water through which it passes can escape into it as easily 
as from the surface above. 

‘ Unto him that hath shall be given,' is also a physical 
law. As the bubble gets bigger the pressure holding it 
gets weaker, just as when you blow up a circus balloon or 
one of those inflating squawkers that the children have. 
You have to blow hard at first, but as the rubber film ex¬ 
pands it becomes weaker, and you have to look out or you 
burst it with your breath. Now, the bubble of gas 
in the water is held together by just such an elastic film. 
You used to call this force ‘ capillary attraction,’ but you 
must say ‘surface tension ’ or ‘ inter-facial energy 7 
nowadays, or else your children will laugh at you. 

As the bubbles get bigger, then, the surface tension 
gets weaker, because it is less arched. It is a poor rule 
that will not work both ways. All scientific laws should 
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be good rules. Conversely, then, let us say, that the 
smaller the bubble the greater the force necessary to 
expand it. That is all right for a way, but if you work it 
back mathematically to its extreme limit you wijl reach 
the absurd conclusion that no bubble can have ever been 
begun. Or to put it in another way, if the bubble is next 
to nothing in size it will be next to impossible to start it. 
The scientists, however, are not at all embarrassed by 
such a reduction to absurdity. If a law does not go their 
way they part company with it without a pang. In this 
case they simply say the rule does not apply to 
infinitesimal bubbles, which is obviously true. 

But you can see for yourself that, even if it is not 
impossible, it is very difficult for a bubble to get a start 
in life. The bubbles begin on the sides and bottom of 
the glass where there is some little irregularity in the 
surface to give them a chance. If there is a little scratch 
made by careless scouring of the glass you will 
them lined up along that. A glass with a perfectly 
smooth, even surface will retain the gas much longer. 
Champagne glasses have a deep hollow stem from which 


the bubbles stream up for a long time, so that the liquor 
will keep 1 alive ’ longer. Stir your soda with a straw 
and see the bubbles rise. 


If you dont want the big trust bubbles to rise to the 
top and escape with their accumulations, thicken the 
water with some sugar syrup from the other faucet of 
the fountain, an<| then the bubbles will accumulate on I 

top in a rosy mass of foam and froth, very pretty, but 
not good for anything. yJl 

But this philosophising makes one thirsty. Our soda- 
water is getting stale from standing. All the life is 
going into the foam. Blow it off and drink. 

'I 1 

—Edwin Slosson . 



NOTES 

I 

MY LORD, THE BABY 

P. 1. This was compensated for , amends were made to 

Raicharan for the loss of his influence. 

unsparing attentions , continuous loving care. 

P. 2. a look of awe and mystery , a look full of admiration, 
respect and wonder at the baby’s skill, especially at such a tendei 

age. 

ingenuity , skill in managing. 

ceremonial pride , pride combined with a good deal • of un¬ 
necessary show. 

P. 3. despot , (lit.) a tyrant, one who rules as he pleases ; 
(here) the baby which is used to having its own way. 
rifted , with an opening. 

The silent . . . sun, the slow and majestic setting of the sun 

compared to a silent and solemn ceremony, 
mud-flat, a stretch of muddy land left uncovered at low tide, 
P. 4. at his .wit's end , unable to find out ways to make the 
baby forget. 

his blood . . . him , he was completely terrified. 

P. 5. a lurking doubt , a doubt which remains almost un¬ 
noticed in the mind. 

P. 6. his heart . . . ribs, his heart began to beat wildly owing 
to surprise and excitement. 

P. 7. body and soul , both bodily and mentally; entirely. 
unaccountably crazy, behaving in a strange and mad manner 

4 A 

which nobody can explain. 

P. 8. condescension, kindly behaviour especially by a superior 
towards inferiors, 

P. 9. mendicant quack , a beggar who pretends to be skilful 
in prescribing efficacious country medicines. 

P. 10. the magistrate in him, the habit Anukul had developed, 
as a judge, of never accepting a statement without proof. 

magisterial conscience , the magistrate’s (Anukul’s) mind which 
believes that an offender cannot be forgiven. 
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. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1 . 


3 

4, 


3 

6 



whrfniw meanin8S ° f r? p 0 r ch ’ ec . stacy ’ shafts, stealthily, over- 
Whelming, compensated for, finery, consideration ' - 

obeisance, futility, magisterial, obdurate, birthright. 


¥ lat . e —Present]iy, at present; judicial, judicious 
ingenuity ingenuousness ; until, as long as ; current cuSant 
ceremonial, ceremonious; mendicant, medical, mendacious 
reins, rains, reigns. Frame sentences using these wor^ 


What is a simile ? Give examples from this story. 

Explain the italicised words in: 

(a) Across the water, on the farther side, the clouds wen 
rifted in the west. The silent ceremonial of the settina 
,, revealed in all its glowing splendour. ^ 

(o) With his face wreathed in smiles. 

(c) The heart of Anukul brimmed over with a sudden rush 

of affection. Nevertheless the magistrate in him asked * 
Have you any proof ? ” ' 

Tell the story briefly in your own words. 

Write an essay on “A Rainy Day”. * 




II 

HUNTED BY BLOODHOUNDS 

P. 13. beating the devil's . . . heels , repeatedly beating in the 
air with his legs ; falling on the ground with legs in the air. 

a race for life or death , running to save their lives, for other¬ 
wise death was certain. 

a stiff hazel coppice , a small thick wood of hazel, a kind of 
bush through which it is difficult to walk. 

blind paths , paths which cannot be traced. 

tortuous , d ficult to cross or walk through, twisting. 

P. 14. having learned . . . danger itself , having been accus¬ 
tomed as a soldier not to care for danger, even at the time of 
the greatest danger. 

to stand at bay f to stand in a film position and ^ive hut it. 

P. 15. rude life , a life full of dangers and adventures. 

Spartan fortitude , courage such as a Spartan alone could show. 
Sparta was an ancient nation which trained her people in the 
qualities of endurance, courage, great strength, etc. 

tmerritio instinct, natural gift of following exactly, with the 
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help of scent, the path of anybody it is hunting. 
forfeit , in danger of being lost owing to offence. 
be a man , have courage; don’t lose heart. 
where . . . foes, where their large numbers will not kelp our 

enemies at all. 

P. 16. a dogged hopeless air , a face whifch showed obstinacy 

and despair at the same time. 

P. 17. plucking up heart, taking courage. 

brain , break the head with something heavy. 

death-knell, (here) the bloodhound’s cry which suggested 

certain death. 

strung up, highly excited. 

P. 18. The head . . . shoulders, nobody among them clever 

enough to catch Gerard. 

P. 20. chaste living, a pure and simple life. 

grit, and . . . than ever , powers of endurance and a plain life 

were able to succeed completely. 

Dierich’s forty . . . bullets, being forty years old, Dierich was 

seriously handicapped, like a man against whom bullets are being 
fired. 

Our cake is dough , what we took to be quite certain, now 
appears impossible. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1 Frame sentences to illustrate the exact meaning of —headed, 
tailed off, the devil’s tattoo, shouldered, blind paths, tortuous, 
Spartan fortitude, forfeit, hooping and hallooing, at bay, to 
stand at bay, on all fours, canter, to brain. 

2. Explain: • , , * 

(a) The others might escape for aught he cared. 

(b) “Boy!” roared Martin, “the Gallows! Follow me. 

(c) “ Nay, nay ! the head to catch him is not on their 

shoulders.” 

(d) Here youth, and grit, sober living told more than ever, 

(e) “ Our cake is dough,” he gasped. 

(f) Gerard ran them all to a standstill. 

3. How did Gerard elude the bloodhounds? 

4. Analyse: : _ — 

“My life on’t they have taken him to where Ghysbrecht 

fell and from the dead man’s blood to the man that shed it 
that cursed hound will lead them, though Gerard should 
run through an army or swim the Meuse.” 
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5. Rewrite in the indirect form of narration the dialogue from 
“ push ” said Martin, to * Girl, it’s a bloodhound ” 

TAPP* 14 & 15.) 7 

6. Describe the most exciting event of your life. 

i 

III ' . 

* 

THE FLOOD 

P. 22. the Floss, the big river (now called the Trent) on which 
the mill was situated. / 

arrested, stopped. 

incessant, without any stop, continuous. 

equinox , time at which the sun crosses the equator and day and 
night are equa ; the autumnal equinox, i.e., 22nd September, is 
meant here. 7 < 

thought lightly . . . forebodings, did not attach much value to 
the unhappy memories of the old men and their forecast of 
grave danger. 

P. 23. shivers , (usu. pi.) small pieces, splinters. 
prow, fore-part of the boat. 
mooring , chain, 

P. 24. the threads of ordinary associations, ideas naturally 
following one another ; the natural connection of ideas. 

waked . . . co?iscioi^sness, brought clearly to her mind a more 
complete idea of her position. 
overhanging gloom , darkness overhead. 

aip/itZ uisitatioTi of God, appearance or manifestation of God 
in some terrible concrete form. 

which hdd . . . dreams , which had ruined her childish ambi¬ 
tions and hopes by filling them with terror; nightmare = terri¬ 
fying dream. . v 

P. 25. curtain of gloom, deep darkness spread everywhere like 
a dark curtain. ‘ ,^1® 1' 

the gradual . . . firmament , the slow rise of clouds in the sky. 
bringing light thereby below. 

an undefined sense of reconcilement, a vague feeling of being 
friendly with her brother again. 

the artificial . . . life, the outward or unimportant covering of 
our life. 
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p. 26. resurgent , rising again. 

the Ripple, a small river, a tributary of the Floss. 
agony of dread , extremely painful fear. 

St. O^gfs, a market town and river port; iow Gainsborough. 

P. 27. Colour was . . . now , light o\ the early dawn was now 

# 

appearing. * 

' P. 28. the depths , the noblest or most profound feelings. 
eyes of intense life, eyes full of deep feelings of love. 

beaten, dejected. 

P. 29. clinging . . . fellowship, joined together in a destructive 
combination. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

^ ■ 

P 

1. What were Maggie Tulliver’s experiences f 1 * 

left her riverside house till her arrival at Dorlcote Mill . 

OT 

“ There was an undefined sense of reconcilement with her 
brother ” How Were brother and sister reconciled . 

2. Write out the meanings of-equinox a-jar, lanthorn, cessation, 
vivisection, resurgent, transient, v/harves. 

3. Turn into the indirect speech, as reported (a) y aggLC 

^She^alled out in a loud, piercing voice, ^ m, 27 W ^ el 28 ) ie 
you. . . . Give me the oars, Maggie . (PP* ^ & > 

4 Rewrite so as to bring out the full meanmgof: mor tal 

(a) What quarrel, what harshness . . . m primitive mon 

(b) ^came^th so overpowering a iorce . . . miraculous 

<«, srs. u. <p »> 

5. Write an essay on “ The Ravages of Nature 


IV 

THE MAKER OF MODERN TURKEY 

P 

P 30. ran wild, led an irregular life. 

* 

P 32. slogan, motto of a party. “ , i 

imperial millstones, obstacles which the old empire had created 

i the path of progress. 

P. 33. shackles , chains. 

P. 34. innovation s new changes. 
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QUESTIONS AND El 


RCISES 


1. Show howi 'Mustafa Kemal Pasha is indeed the benefactor of 

his country and a patriot in the truest sense of the word”. 

2. Explain: • 

(a) His slogan was “ Turkey for the Turks ” 

(b) The Treaty of Lausanne was signed . . . hung around 
her neck. (p. 33.) 

3. Insert appropriate prepositions in the places left blank: 

(a) He soon became skilled - military matters. 

( b ) The people groaned-heavy taxation. 

(c) He found himself - nothing to do; he felt dissatis¬ 
fied -the way-which Turkey was being ruled. 

id) They wanted peace —— any price. * 

(e There were a hundred obstacles -— the achievement 

- his desire. 

(/) Once again he was faced - a nation weary -_ 

struggle and effort, asking only to be allowed to slip 
back - the old traditions and routine. 

(p) i will lead my people ——- the hand - the road 

h) Constant striving - our aim - life will surely 

end - success. 

4. Write on vT. K. Gand ii, the Maker of Modern India”. 


V 

A LETTER BY HAZLITT TO HIS SON 

P. 35. indifferent , not quite good, 
anticipate, expect. 

P. 36. bad reasoning , wrong way of thinking. 
disarm their hostility, remove their unfriendliness, 
pique, ill-feeling. , ^ 

to keep up appearance , to make a show. 
idle sneers , meaningless ironical laughter. 
dupe , one who is cheated. 
concern , loving care, regard. 

P. 37. will get the better of this , will conquer this weakness of 
having your own way everywhere. 
humouring , satisfying. 
consequence , importance. 
thwarted , defeated, opposed. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
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1. What advice has Hazlitt given to his son for his conduct in 

li f e ? . t . 

2. Imagine yourself to be the son of Hazlitt and relate to him in 
a letter your first experiences at school, 

3 Write a letter to a firm ordering a cricket bat or a football or 
hockey stick. Write out the address for the envelope. 

4 . Write a letter to the headmaster of your school, asking for 
a leaving certificate. 

5. Parse the italicised words: - 

(a) I wish to leave you some advice, both, that it may be or 

use to you and as something to remember me by. 

(b) You durst say that they were a set of disagreeable people, 

meaning the people at school. 

(c) Otherwise, your saying that you should not like it was 

determining that you would not like it. 

<d) That is one chief reason for you being sent to school, 
(e) The more airs of childish self-importance you give your¬ 
self, you will only expose yourself to be the more 
thwarted and laughed at. True equality is the only true 
/ morality. Remember always that you are but one among 

others. 


VI 

THE PRIZE POEM 
P. 38. misanthropic , hating mankind. 

chuckling , laughing with closed mouth, enjoying immensely 
the idea that his conditions will create confusion. 

But the evil . . . them , from Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. 

P. 39. bards goaded to despair , poets driven to despair. 
bequest , money, etc., left - by will. 

hailed this ready market , welcomed this fine opportunity. 

The chains were thrown of, the hard conditions for the prize 

* / 

were removed. 

the Remove, a division or form of the school. 

By Jove , exclamation expressing surprise or wish. cf. “ Great 
Scott ” expressing surprise ; “ Great Caesar ”, impatience. 

one role . . . himself , one very important qualification he 

imagined to be in himself. 

P. 40. is a cert . for that , (slang) is certain to get the prize. 
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asperity , rough manner. 

the Old Man , the Principal; cf. the fold Un, the old one, the 
nickname by which he was known. 

Imposing pile , magnificent buildings of the school, 
entranced with his ingenuity , greatly pleased with his own skill. 
edition de luxe, fine and expensive edition of a book in an 
excellent binding ; the stanza nicely copied on a piece of paper. 
P. 41. (< thorough draught ”, a strong current of wind. 
two editions . . . College , humorous description of two copies 
of the stanza. 

a closed hook, a thing of the past, a forgotten affair. 
to hammer out . . . muster, to construct with great difficulty a 
poem that would be considered good enough for . . . 
afflatus, inspiration. 

P. 42. dashed neat , (slang) really good. 
lump, accept somehow, put up with. 

during-prep. siesta, sleep during the time meant for prepara- 
ion. siesta z= mid-day sleep. 

jag, junior who does service for a senior student (in English 
schools). 

tag, rhyme, e.g., won and done, me and thee, etc. 
ripping, (slang) splendid. 

P. 44. equal to, capable of preparing. 
flippant, undignified. 

squiffy, (tut /) in parts, bad in some parts ; Tut ! shows the 
head naster’s disapproval of the word “ Squiffy ” which means 
slightly drunk. As a teacher he is very particular about the 
proper use of words. 

taking part . . . programme , surprising part of the competition. 
pulling » . . leg, making a fool of you. 

P. 45, collusion, secret, underhand arrangement by competi¬ 
tors joining together to deceive the authorities, 
prevaricate, give evasive answers. 
exonerated, freed from blame. 

P. 47. immortal fire , poetic inspiration. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Explain: ' I || J I 

Sonnets and odes ; edition de luxe ; pass muster; poetic 
afflatus; within the meaning of the act; pulling your 
dignified leg, the immortal fire. 








/ 
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What are the following abbreviations for: 

M.C.C., MSS., cert., M.A., e.g., viz., etc. ? 

“ The chains were thrown off after a period of twenty-seven 
years in this fashion,” Describe the fashion in one paragraph. 

What is meant by humour ? Give examples from this story 
and from the next. 


5. Correct where necessary: 

(a) How did you enjoy at Bombay ? 

(b) No sooner the teacher came in class, then all the boys 
remained quiet. 

(c) How truly sweet it is for such as me to gaze on thee. 
t (d) He hoped that I may pass the examination. 

(e) If I would have arrived a minute before, I would not 
have missed the train. 

(/) Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

(p) I have lived in this place since a year. 

(h) You liked the book very much, is it ? 


f VII 

r . • j*f * 

MOTHER AND SON 

P. 49. first streaks, thin lines of light in the sky before dav- 
break. 

panorama, continuous passing scene. 

umbrellas, big umbrellas on the bank of the Ganges, under 
which Sadhus generally sit. 

P. 50. antiquarian, a student of ancient times. 

Egypt and Babylon, had, about four thousand years ago, 
two of the finest civilizations of the ancient times. Their 
remains are still to be found in certain places in Egypt 
and the site of Babylon is one of them. 

Bisweswar Temple, the most prominent temple in Benares, 
dedicated to God Shiva. / 

I 

precincts, the grounds round about the temple. 

appointed, fixed, prescribed by the Shastras. 

P. 51. ablutions, ceremonial bathing in the Ganges. 

, Panda, usually a Brahmin staying in a place of pilgrimage 
and helping the .pilgrims in their worship, etc. 

P. 52. Hem , Bindu and Sudha, three important characters in 
the novel. Bindu is the wife of Hem and Sudha is her widowed 
sister whom later Sarat marries. 
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P. 53. last pledge, her youngest son. 

void, a sort of emptiness after her son’s departure. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

T^.^, as a gathering of races such as can be seen only in 
India”. Describe the scene. 

2. Write a letter to a friend describing a visit to one of the holv 
cities in India. 

3. Form: 

(a) Nouns from : maintain, advise, occur, thief, heal. 

(o) Adjectives from: mischief, picture, deceive, labour, toil. 

(c) Verbs from : loss, grass, poor, rich, loose. 

(d) Adverbs from: true, whoie, holy, one, need. 

(e) Diminutives from: cat, goose, lamb, hill, animal. 

4. Show by means of examples, the difference in the use of the 
following pairs of words: 

few, a few * elder, older; since, ago ; too, very ; each other 
one another; beside, besides; by and by, by the bye * 

late, lately; hard, hardly ; latest, last; among, between * 
farther, further. 1 

5. Write an essay on “A Mother’s Love”. 


vm 

THE DORMOUSE 

P. 54. Dormouse, a small animal between mouse and squirrel 

usually living on trees and feeding on nuts, etc.; it is so called 

(dormouse = sleeping mouse because it is very dull or inactive 
during winter. 

the London Stock Exchange , the big London association which 

deals in stocks and shares. 

__ ( * 

P. 55. Crale , a public school of the type of Eton and Harrow, 
described in the novel, Jeremy at Crale. 

the splendours and ceremonies , the luxury and the stiff, 

formal manner which is commonly seen in very big houses 

Bourn in Leicestershire , at the country-place of Morgan’s 
father, in Leicestershire. 

conceit or grandeur, vanity or stiff behaviour. * 

Oberon and Titania, King and Queen of the fairies in Shakes¬ 
peare s Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 

work-a-day, practical. 
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p/56. a beautiful . . . adventure, life being for Morgan a line 
adventure, the departure for Crale was for him only a fine, but 
minor incident in it. ( Interlude means a short interval between 

acts of a play). 

P. 57. Mr. and Mrs. Leeson, the Clergyman at Crale and his 

Wm ’ .* . 

wife. 

tipping his son liberally , giving his son a good amount of 
.pocket money. 

first faint chill of apprehension, first faint cold feeling of fear. 

P. 58. Sycophancy, flattery. 

smutty , indecent, vulgar, filthy. 

let out . . . fists, attacked furiously with his fists. 

* v. i 

P. 59. A little savagery, the cruelty of the senior students was 
not intentional. It was only an expression of the savage nature 

of man. 

it stiffens . . . anything, such treatment prepares students’ minds 
for any type of hard life. 

are more than temporarily bruised, continue to suffer mentally 
as well as physically. 

its catastrophies are eternal , the great tragedies which take 
place in the life of a child leave their mark permanently on its 

life and mind. 

. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

* \ I 

1. Why was Charles Morgan anxious to return to his Leicester¬ 
shire home with the utmost possible speed ? 

2. Explain with reference to the context: 

(a) It seemed no unlikely moment for Oberon and Titania 

to appear. 

(b) He was the child of both his parents. 

(c) This great merit in our public school system then—it 
• stiffens your back for anything. 

3 Write a short essay either on “ Nicknames ” or on “ School 
Life”. 

4. Transform the following sentences as directed 

(a) I have not seen him for a year. (Use * since ’.) 

(b I saw him last on the New Year's day. (Use ‘ since ’.) 

(c) He is the cleverest boy in the class. ^ (Use the positive 

J and the comparative for the superlative.) 

(d) For such a young boy he knows a good deal. .(Use a 
clause for the italicised words.) 

(e) He is so astute that I cannot catch him at all. (Use 
1 too * for 1 so \) 
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than 6 ’ 11 / ° Ut 33 S °° n aS the SUn r ° Se ‘ ^ Use <no so °ner 

( 0 ) J or me > he would have failed. (Change it intn - 

complex sentence.) * 

sentence^ f ^ maintains order * (Change it into a simple 

5 ' Mowing rl8hl ° f W""" 

±!fe “ mp “ e ' ~”«i 


IX 

\ w * 

LINCOLN’S SPEECH 

. ’ 1 i 

P. 60. a new nation, conceived in liberty, the birth of the 
United States of America, with George Washington as the first 
President in 1789. Her constitution provided complete freedom 
and equality to every American. 

a final resting place , a burial ground, cemetery. 

P. 61. Consecrate f hallow, make holy. 

the unfinished work, the fight for preserving the American 
Union and the liberation of slaves. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 


Reproduce this speech from memory. 14 
What makes this speech a famous utterance ? 

Name and explain the figures of speech in * 

^ ■iofcT» giStrate ^ Anukul asked: “Have you an} 

^ b) Al L? ctl Yf figure leaped on Ghysbrecht from behind si 

/ \ lt: w ? s illce a hawk swooping on a pigeon 

(c) Colour was beginning to awake now. 

(d) The evil that men do lives after them; the good is of 

interred with their bones. 8 or 

(e) £i Ck T i i k P ro f ee ded to put himself into his clothes 
... a» . ^ clothes into his portmanteau. 

(/) All night long he can hear Nature breathing deeply anc 

M as She takes her «st, she turns andsmiks 

9 ) 1 a laiger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot con¬ 
secrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 

Fiame sentences .o show idiomatic use of: 

repair to, make for, be struck with, fix on see to sm 

. V, taki *> 
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THE JAM SAHIB OF NAWANAGAR 

P. 62. Lord's, the famous cricket ground in London, the head¬ 
quarters of the Middlesex Cricket Club. 
burgeoning, putting forth fresh leaves. 
athwart ,' across. 

P. 63. he of .. . beard , the famous cricketer, William Grace, 
better known as “ W. G. ” (1848-1915) on whom the present 

essayist wrote a fine essay after his death. 
idolatry , hero-worship. 

Three Graces , three sister goddesses who bestow beauty and 
charm ; (here) the three brothers, W. G., E. M., and G. F., who 
played for Gloucestershire. 

Vulcan t the Roman God of fire and metal-working, described 
as a giant in stature. 

scourge, (lit.) a barbarian conqueror ; (here) a conqueror, 
pace and passion , both slow movement and sudden activity. 
the bolt he sped , the ball he delivered. 

Oval, another cricket ground. 

the day . . . England, as her best players had done nothing, 
England had no chances of victory against Australia. 
dour, obstinate; retrieved, recovered, saved. 
the temperature rose higher, the spectators began to be more 
and more enthusiastic and excited. 

i 

P. 64. a feeble attack , weak bowling. 

“In literature . . . co-exist /' Washington Irving, the American 
writer, says, that in literature, a man may write much and still 
be very poor; similarly a country may have huge stocks of 
currency notes 1 and yet may be a poor country. 

menaced . . . paralysis, threatened with disease-like dullness 
and slowness, the root of the matter, the essential spirit of the 
game. 

P. 65. crescendo , progress towards climax, 

reduced . . . terms, made the movements of the batsman 
appear absolutely simple and natural, though they require won¬ 
derful footwork and supple wrists. 

P. 66, as a shot , as a huntsman with a gun ; strain, race. 
that vast realm, India. 
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P. 67. the greatest task . . . nation, the duty of making 
India self-governing. Mr. Gardiner says that Ranji’s great cricket 
performances have created a favourable impression about India 
and Indians in the mind of the common Englishman, and this is 
bound to do India good in that she will secure many rights from L 

England. * 

■ \ 

raconteur, a teller of anecdotes and stories. i 

professionals and amateurs, cricketers who made cricket the 
main source o:i their livelihood and those who do not depend 
upon it for their maintenance. Even today professionals in 
England are not given the same honour and status as the 
amateurs. 

unless you . . . veins, unless you are born in a royal family, 
unless you have blue blood in your veins. The writer is appa¬ 
rently explaining the name Singh—Lion. 

hut you may . . . Transvaal, but an Englishman who becomes- 
a millionaire by doing business or by speculations in some part 
of the world, may easily be granted a title and join the old 
aristocracy of England, though he were bom in a lowly family. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES . 

'M i 

1. What were the distinguishing characteristics of the Jam Sahib 1 
as a cricketer ? 

2. Explain with reference to the context: | r * 

(a) The well-graced actor leaves the stage and becomes only 
a memory in a world of happy memories. 

(b) Yes, there were giants before the Jam Sahib. 

(c Cricket is not an adventure to them; it is a business. 

(d) His batting may be compared with the oratory of Mr 
Asquith. . 

3. Write an obituary notice of any well-known Indian cricketer 
(other than the Jam Sahib) who is no more. 

4. Write a brief account of your school eleven. 

5. Exemplify the use of the following words as'prepositions 

adverbs and conjunctions : * 

after, but, since. 1 
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* 


XI 

* 

THE PILGRIM AND THE GANGES 
P. 69. inadvertently , unintentionally. 

Pashupata, (from Pashupati , God Shiva) a worshipper of God 
Shiva. 

expiation, penalty, making amends for. 
puddle, small dirty pool of water. 

Mount Mem, the highest* mountain, entirely of gold, round 
which, according to ancient Hindus, the Sun, the Moon and the 
planets revolve. 

P, 70. Kapalika, a worshipper of Shiva, a sect different from 

the Pashupata sect. . 

a river of . . . sanctity, a river without any importance or 

^ m . * tf 

sacredness attached to it. 

enlightened, properly instructed, freed from a wrong belief. 
Indra, the greatest god according to Hindu mythology, like Zeus 
of the ancient Greeks. His great weapon was the thunderbolt 
made from the bones of a great sage. 

P, 71. Yama, the Hindu god of death. 

Chitragupta , the servant of Yama who keeps a record of ail 
that men do during their life. 
fallacious, false, unreliable. 
testimony, evidence. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

* 

1. What is meant by “ the setting ” of a story ? Illustrate the 
Oriental setting of this story. 

2. Give in your own words the moral of this story. 

3. Explain with reference to the context: 

(a) “Truly, old as ’ I am, I did not think that there had 
been folly like this in the world.” 

(b) “This the Ganges! Is a jackal a Hon, or a Chandala a 

Brahman ? ” ♦ 

(c) “ But what is this whole world but illusion! ” 

4. Describe any Indian ascetic you may have seen. 

! 5. Distinguish Jbetween: Corps, corpse; eminent, imminent; 

draught, drought; imperial, imperious ; luxurious, luxuriant; 
principal, principle; contemptible, contemptuous; momen¬ 
tary, momentous; temporal, temporary ; verbal, verbose ; 
reverend, reverent; allusion, illusion. 






t 
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XII 

ADVENTURES OF A SHILLING 


I 


l 


1 

P. 72. in complaisance . . . living , out of respect to my manner i 

of living. Mr. Spectator who is speaking in the essay is an 1 

easy-going observer of life, without any definite profession or 
duties. 

paradox, a statement which seems to be absurd, but which 
Is really sound or welt-founded. . 

it required much . . . business, more cleverness is required to 
pass properly one’s time after retirement than in active life. 
rallied, bantered, chaffed; defy, challenge. 

P. 73, a most . . . reverie, a very strange condition in which 
the mind is half awake and half asleep. J|jj 

delirium, disordered state of mind; reared, raised, 
ingot, a solid bar of metal, usually gold or silver. 
my Indian habit, the silver bar out of which the shilling was" 
made came from Peru, the home of South American Indians. 
habit , dress. 

naturalised, like a foreigner becoming a British citizen, the 
South American silver became British. 

P. 74. apothecary , (archaic) druggist; sack, a kind of white 


wine. ' M tiSm ■ 'm 

nonconformist, a protestant sect which does not accept the 

doctrine and discipline of the Anglican Church. 

Templar, law student with rooms in the Temple ; inveigh, 
tempt. | J 

a very tempting breadth, the Elizabethan shilling being very 
broad and solid had greater value in the 17th century about 
which it is speaking now. The reference is to the English idiom 
“ to take the King’s, or Queen’s, or the shilling,” meaning “ to 

enlist”. ill jj I IIJHcH | 

* 

list, enlist. , _ j j 

wench (colloquial) a girl or young woman. 

P. 75. I was sent , . . father, the shilling is explaining the 
origin of the English idiom, to cut off one's heir ivith a shilling , 
i.e., leave one’s property to others, and giving the heir only one .1 
shilling. v S 

squirred, threw ; gamester, a gambler. / 
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counter, a small round piece of metal used for keeping account 

*4. * 

in games, (here) in gambling. 

P. 76. primitive denomination t original title. 

retrenched , reduced. » '* 

pillaged , robbed ; punched, with a hole cut in. 
iw'etrievable, that which cannot be brought back. 

Poet’s pocket , the pocket of Ambrose Philips (1671-1749 * who 
wrote the mock-heroic poem u The Splendid Shilling 
burlesque, a parody, imitation of a serious heroic poem. 

i 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Write an autobiography of a rupee. i ■ 

* 

2. Summarise in one or two paragraphs the adventures of the 
shilling. 

3. Give the meanings of: complaisance, rallied, reverie, a twelve- 

penny ordinary, to take the shilling, to cut off with a shilling, 
burlesque. < 

4. Break the following sentences into clauses and state their 
relation to one another: 

In the midst of this general calamity, when everybody 
thought that our misfortune was irretrievable, and our 
case desperate, we were thrown into the furnace together, 
and (as it often happens with cities rising out of a fire) 
appeared with greater beauty and lustre than we could 
ever boast of before. 


XIII 

A NOBLE SACRIFICE 

* *. 

* 

P. 78. Conciergerie, one of the six prisons in which the con¬ 
demned were kept by the French Republic during the days of 
the French Revolution. 

the doomed of the day, those who were to be executed that day. 

had sustained . . . delusion , had not supported his mind with 
false hopes. 

the narrative , the story of his father-in-law. Dr. Manette, 
which described how his uncles had imprisoned the doctor with¬ 
out a trial and which was read in the court during his trial. 

Mr. Lorry , a bank officer who was a great friend of Dr. Manette. 

apprised , given to understand. 

6 , ; ‘ 
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P. 80. cravat , neck-cloth, tie ; vacantly, with a blank or ex¬ 
pressionless face. 

P. 81. “ If you remember ... ”, before Carton takes Darnay’s 
place and dies, he dictates this letter for Lucie whom he loved, but 
could not marry. In saving her husband by his own death, he 
is showing her how much he still loves her. 

vapour, strong smell. As Carton knows that Darnay will not 
willingly allow him to take his place in the prison, he has brov hi 
chloroform in his pocket to make Darnay unconscious. 

P. 82. it was trailing . . . signs , as the chloroform was slowly 
working on Darnay, he could not write properly and was simply 
making meaningless signs on paper. 

P. 83. restorative , medicine, etc., to bring him back to con¬ 
sciousness. 

* 

litter, a sort of covered stretcher for carrying the sick. 
Evremonde, the family name of Darnay. 

for he . . . meaning , for he guessed their meaning. They were 
the footsteps of the soldiers who were coming to take the prison¬ 
ers for execution. 

P. 84. It thrilled . . . discovery, he was afraid and nervous 
that the man who had come to embrace him might discover that 
he was not Darnay. * 

spare, lean ; seamstress , sewing-woman. t 

La Force, another prison in Paris. 

P. 85. the crashing . . . /alls, the guillotine, a machine with 
a raised sharp blade which falls on the neck of the victim below. 

P. 86. cotuit Twenty-two, out of 52 people to be beheaded, 21 
are already beheaded. The girl is number 22, Carton, 23. 

Twenty’•three, as the crowd thinks that Darnay is being be¬ 
headed, it is eager to watch his execution from close quarters. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Write an essay on “ Sacrifice 

2. They said of him, about the city that night, that it was the 
peacefulest man’s face ever beheld there ”. Suppose yourself 
to be an eye-witness of Sidney Carton’s last moments and 
describe them in a letter to a friend of yours. 

3. What is the meaning of the message dictated by Sidney Carton 
to Darnay ? 

4. Break the following sentences into clauses and state tlfeir 
relation to one another : 
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P 

He wrote a long letter to Lucie, showing her that he had 
known nothing of her father’s imprisonment, until he 
had heard of it from herself, and that he had been as 
ignorant as she of his father’s and uncle s responsibi 1 y 
for that misery, until the paper had been read. 

f * \ " 

V XIV 

ONE DARK NIGHT 

P. 87. get a set . . . bones , get such a beating from neigh¬ 
bours that my bones would be broken. 

P. 88. if I . . . skin, if I want to avoid injury. 

spinster, one who spins. 

P. 89. pattens , shoes with wooden soles used in the 19th 
century over the regular shoes to keep them away from mud, 

©tc* 

mantelshelf , shelf projecting from the wall above the fireplace. 
P. 91. watch, the night watchmen moving through the streets. 
P. 92. staggers, walks unsteadily owing to fatigue. 

P, 93. tramp in , walk heavily in the room. 

cripple, (lit.) a lame person, (here) a person with weak limbs. 

P. 94. scamp, rascal. 

1 would . . . strap, I would like to teach him how to behave 
by thrashing him with a leather strap. 
lard, melted animal fat. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Compare the character of the inventor with that of his wife. 

2. Write the play in the form of a short story, adding a moral. 

3. Name and explain the figures of speech in: 

(a) The boy is a busy idler. 

(b) And so “hats off” to the Jam Sahib—the prince of a 
little State, but the king of a great game. 

(c) How stealthy his approach, how astonishing his leap into 
the air, how terrific the bolt he sped ! 

(d) Fifty-two were to roll that afternoon on the life-tide of 
the city to the boundless everlasting sea. 

(e) While the kettle was boiling, Kinglake grew home-sick. 

4. Combine into one simple sentence; 

Mary, Queen of Scots, was tried. She was tried for her 
share in the conspiracy. The object of the conspiracy 


6 
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was to make Mary Queen ol England. Mary was found 
guilty. She was beheaded at Fotheringay Castle. The 
Castle was in Northamptonshire. She was beheaded on 
8th February, 1587. 

5. Combine into one compound sentence : 

The third class carriage is full. We may wait for the 
next train. We may go second class. We must do one of 
these things. We may . not travel second class with third 
class tickets. That has a penalty attached to it. 


XV 

MODERN CIVILIZATION 

P. 97. anaesthetics, any medicine, etc., which makes the body 
insensible to pain, e.g., chloroform, ether, etc. 

P. 98. they were like oases . . ., these civilizations were the 
only bright and pleasant spots in the world which was full of 
barbarous people. Li i| 

P. 101. the League of Nations, in spite of the praiseworthy aims 
of he League, it is sad to remember that it did not succeed in 
maintaining peace and order in Europe, 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4 . 


What are the pre-requisites of civilization ? 

What are the defects oi modem civilization ? 

Develop, by means of paragraphs, the ideas embodied in; 

(a) ‘‘For the first time the world is becoming a single place" 

(b) “A time may come when they (the machines) will ruie 
us altogether, just as we rule the animals." 

(c) With all this war material lying about, Europe was like 
a hayrick waiting for its match." 

Re-write the following sentences correctly: 

((? 1 Neither he nor I are in the wrong. 

(b) He availed o the opportunity to go out 

(C> pitched <UTived at 1116 foot of the hill > ' the camp was 

(d) One does feel foolish if he has lent money without due 
001 * 0 # 

(C) S° U c& louWen^ ° Ver 3 nW PagC> 1 Sh ° wed him 
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XVI 

#* 

TOBY 

P. 104. tyke, tike, a dog. 

small blackguards , mischievous boys. 

a general engagement . . . severity, a hard fight between the 

boys for the twopence. 

grating, iron bars over the mouth. 

P. 105. unwonted , unusual. 

tongue and fun . . . eloquence, licking and playing overcame 

all grandmother’s arguments. 

must have . . . this, must have understood all this. 

countenance , face. 

immense girth, very fat. . 

baton, a thick short stick ; whined, uttered a low complaining. 

cry. 

inbred vulgar air, his natural vulgar appearance. 

odd humour, a strange sense of fun ; up to his light , according 

to his understanding. 

My father, a scholarly clergyman. 

P. 106. secular, worldly, non-spiritual. 
coursing, running about. 

gurring, making a growling sound of pleasure. 
hound, drive. 

vestry, room attached to church for keeping official garments 
of the clergyman. 

snout, nose and mouth ; congregation, people in the church, 
abashed, full of shame, knowing that he was doing an improper 

thing. 

his friend, the clergyman. 

as if on thin ice , very slowly and carelully as if . . . 

P. 107. the swing . . . tail, he was wagging his tail out of 

happiness. 

minister’s man, clergyman’s servant. Toby would not have 
liked to be driven away by a servant like Peaston. 
slunk, (to slink) with a guilty air. 

the sudden transition . . . valour , Toby which was prudent and 
usually very cowardly was suddenly changed into a permanently 

very brave dog. 
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meanness of blood, lowness of birth. 

a condition . . . abjectness, an utterly miserable and despicabl 
manner. l||U| 

■ by anticipation , expecting that he would get a beating. 
culinary, taken from the kitchen. 

choleric , angry, irritable. J 

* by law of contrast , the writer humorously says that as in nature 
contradictory things are seen together, so Mr. S. was fond of 

flowers, though least expected from his nature and appearance 
to be so. 


scowled Toby . . . non-existence, could make Toby nearly 
dead with mere fear. * . 

slip, cutting of a tree for planting or grafting. 

made very light of, did not pay any attention to the name of 
the plant attached to a stick standing there. 

P. 108. shovelling nose, nose used as a shovel while burvin* 
his bone. ‘ ymg 

torve, fierce. f! 


retreating without reserve , running back without dignity. 
Newfoundland, a large kind of dog, highly valued. 

pedigree, ancestry. The dog was a low type of dog. though 
the master thought highly of him. 

the same systevi . . . Ldchend, the same method of slow death 

which the boys were practising when Toby was purchased for 
twopence. • ; 


Come on Macdtitf ”, Toby gives a challenge to his enemy, iust 
as Macbeth does (in Shakespeare’s Macbeth) to his enemy Macduff 

armed neutrality , no actual fighting though both were thorough 
ly prepared. 6 


Humane Society man , as William had saved him, Toby looked 
upon him as a kind-hearted man, a humanitarian. 
exit, death, departure from this world* 

P< 109. shank-bone . . . unmistakably, though the lee of 

mutton was buried, it could be easily seen by the grandmother 
who punished him by death for his theft. 

pretematurally elongated , unnaturally lengthened 

falling m with, meeting accidentally; crony, intimate friend 

th^by’ ^ animation, hanged him, killing all his activity 

t 

licking, beating. 

martinet, a strict disciplinarian. 




NOTBS 



customary palmies, usual cane strokes on his palm, for being 

late. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

I 

1. Explain: 

(a) Grandmother might argue with all her energy and skill, 
but Toby’s tongue and fun proved too many for grand¬ 
mother’s eloquence. 

(b) It was quite a feat of strength and skill, and he was 
perfect in it at once, his first bang authoritative, having 
been as masterly and telling as his last. 

- (c) As the decision of character of each was great and nearly 
equal, it was often a drawn game. 

(d) I never saw in any other dog the sudden transition from 
discretion, not to say abject cowardice, to blazing and 
permanent valour. 

2. Frame sentences so as to bring out the meaning of t;jie follow¬ 
ing idiomatic phrases : ' 

to be up to all this ; off one’s guard ; tp lie in wait ; to 
hound one home ; to give out results ; tp make light of ; 
to make straight at any one ; to fall in with ; to fall upon ; 
to fall out. 

3. Contrast the appearance of Toby with his character. 

4. Describe a dog fight. 

5. What was the end of Toby ? 


XVII 

i 

i THE CHARACTER OF CHILDREN 

- 

P. 110. We, Ruskin is addressing the Working Mens Institute 
at Camberwell in the south of London. 

At our peril, for Christ said, “ Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein 
P. 111. Abraham , founder of the Jewish nation, the incidents 
of whose life are found in the first book of the Old Testament. 

P. 112. Oh, stranger . . . words,” words of the epitaph on 
the heroic spartans who died defending the pass of Thermopylae 
against the Persian invaders in 480 B.c, 

Taking . . . morrow , Biblical from Matthew VI, verse 34. 
rejoiceth . . . course , cf. Psalm XIX, verse 5. 
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QUESTIONS AND 


1 . 

2 . 

3, 



Develop the idea that “ lovely human play is like the play of 
the Sun 

Write an essay on “The duties of children to their parents”. 
Punctuate t 

He steady to his time is set as a strong man to run his 
course see how he plays in the morning with the mists 
below and the clouds above with a ray here and a flash 
there and a shower of jewels everywhere thats the Suns 
play and great human p ay is like his all various all full 
of light and life and tender as the dew of the morning. 

to illustrate the right use of prepositions 
g words: 

frjfepdr> agree, caution, confide, compare, accused, 
1 )und, prior, repent, concur. 



XVIII 

OF A COMMON SOLDIER 
clamation , described in an impassioned 

ctmty, the sad condition of being utterly unknown. 
alleviate , relieve, lessen; repining , complaining, being dis- 

f 

contented. 1 

* 

indignation, great anger. 

P. 115. subsistence, means of livelihood. 

i 

intrepidity , courage ; parish , district constituted for the admin¬ 
istration of the poor laws of England. 
mallet, wooden hammer, 

P. 116. wrought, worked hard, 
indicted, charged in a court of law. 
plantations , colonies. 

Newgate, a prison in England. 

P, 117. sweet air , fresh air. 
planters t in America. 

pressgang, a body of men employed in the 18th century to 
capture able-bodied men for compulsory employment in the 
English navy or army. 

hobbled, (lit.) walked lamely; (here) did not allow me a steady 
life. As the soldier had no definite employment, his life became 
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miserable. In those days an unemployed person was supposed 
to be a danger to society, 

listed, enlisted ; landsman, non-sailor. 

P. 118. present war, Seven Years* War. 
boatswain , (pro. bo’sn) ship’s officer, calling men to duty. 
shammed Abraham , pretended to be sick. Abraham men were 
vagabonds begging on false pretences. 
seasoned, hardened by experience in jail. 

P. 119. quay, jetty from which boats and ships sail. 
privateer , armed vessel owned and officered by private persons 
with commission from the government to attack or capture 
enemy ships. 

/ should have . . . life, as the soldier lost his leg and fingers 
while fighting on a private ship, he could not get pension from 
the government and had to be a beggar. 

bom with a silver . . . ladle, bom in affluent circumstances and 
another in poverty. 

. 1 ■ *" ** 

the Justice of Peace, the magistrate who unnecessarily threw 
him into jail. ^ vi ' * 

Adieu, good-bye. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Write a precis of the first four paragraphs. 

2. Write a character-sketch of an Indian street beggar. 

3. Explain: 

(a) I was put upon the parish. 

(b) I had the liberty of the whole house. 

(c) I was next bound out to a farmer, where I was up both 
early and late. 

(d) Though I gave a very long account, the Justice said I 
could give no account of myself. 

(e) One man is born with a silver spoon in his mouth, and 
another with a wooden ladle. 

4. Turn into Indirect Speech the passage from “ ‘ Jack ’ says 

he to me,” to “ business.” 
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XIX 

* - CROSSING THE DESERT 

P. 1.20. made the most of, made the utmost use of. 

Mysseri , Kinglake’s personal attendant. 

P. 121. newly reared hills , hills of sand which are being con¬ 
stantly made in a desert on account of gusts of wind. 
taskmaster , one who imposes some hard duty. 
veiled and shrouded, veiled with a silken cloth and covered 
with a big cloth, to protect the eyes from the glare of the burning 
sun and the mouth from sand. 

you know . . . sword, though unable to look at the sun, you 
can guess where he is in the sky, by the touch of his burning 

rays on the body. * * ^jlli 

No words are spoken , the writer is repeating himself here, 
because he wants to emphasize the monotony of life and experience 
during a desert journey. ' ^ 

his power is all . . . roses, the hot sun has now become mild 
and beautiful, and his burning light is changed into a lovely rose 
colour. 

P. 122. childish exultation in the self-sufficiency , childish or 
vain joy in his abilities in wandering thus alone. 

* 

he still remains . . . kind, he is always bound by his ties with 
the rest of mankind because man is, by nature, a social animal. 

P. 123. oratories, places for private worship, small chapels. 
Kinglake means that though his tent was a very small one, it 
was crowded with all that a civilized man requires and that it 
served him for all purposes. 

attaining this martyrdom , burning themselves on the taper. 

I feasted like a king ... in the fourth form , though the food 

was not good, Kinglake looked upon it as delicacies served to a 

king, because it was difficult to get anything in the desert; again, 

as he was very hungry, he ate it as greedily and quickly as 
a hungry boy. ;. : 

P. 124. cheat, illusion. 

saline deposit, layers of salt. fS 

P. 125. as some . . . floods of light, like an uninhabited and 
forgotten planet that moves in the sky through the light without 
getting any benefit from it. 
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P. 126. by occasioning . . . organs , by causing a great excite¬ 
ment in the ears and thus making them capable of hearing even 
a most distant sound. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

* # 

1. What has the author to say about 

(a the . sun as the taskmaster in the desert, 

(b) his home in the desert, 

(c) the mirage, 

(d) the peal of the village church bells ? 

2. Explain ; 

(a) The redness of the flame has become the redness of roses. 

(b) Wherever a man wanders he still remains tethered by the 
chain that links him to his kind. 

(c) The little kettle with her odd old-maidish looks, sat 
humming away old songs about England. 

3. Write an essay on “ Hiking ”. 

4. Punctuate: 

The sun growing fiercer and fiercer shone down more 
mightily now than ever on me he shone before and as I 
dropped my head under his fire and closed my eyes 
against the glare that surrounded me I slowly fell asleep 
for how many minutes or moments I cannot tell but after 
a while I was gently awakened by a peal of church bells 
my native bells the innocent bells of Marlen that never 
before sent forth their music beyond the Blaygon hills 
my first idea naturally was that still remained fast 
under the power of a dream. 

XX 

* * I I 

MONEY-LENDERS 

v * 

P. 127. he would . . . /i/e, he would be freed from all anxieties 
about his livelihood. 

Addison, Steele, two prominent English essayists of the 18th 
century. 

laid it out on a drinking-party, spent the money on wine to 
give a party to his friends. 

P. 128. fraud on my sentimentality, cheating me by appealing 
to my sentiment of mercy. 

Orkney . , . standard the essayist gives the imaginary high- 
sounding name to the company of master-tailors and cutters. 
Orkney and Shetland are islands to the north of Scotland. 
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tube, underground railway; Charing Cross , a big London 
railway station. 

P. 129. a specious story , a detailed pathetic story. 
note of hand , a promise in writing to pay the amount within 
a certain time ; a bill. Such a note does not provide for any 
surety or for any guarantee or security. 

devil-may-care philanthropy, charity which does not at ^all look 
to any other thing, reckless charity. 

it would ... a lamb , it would be improper to take the fullest 
advantage of the simple, unpractical nature of the money-lender. 
pbvious lamb means the money-lender whose attractive adver¬ 
tisement made it clear to the essayist that the money-lender 

was a simpleton without a proper knowledge of business. Hie 

% 

essayist who was a generous-minded young man at that time 
thought that he should not take any unfair advantage of the 
simple nature o‘ the money-lender. 

outrageous proposals, hard and unacceptable conditions for 
lending money, 

his change of front , his hard and business-like methods as con¬ 
trasted with the attractive manner of the advertisement. 

P. 130. behaving rather foolishly, i.e., so as to contract debts. 
swimmingly , smoothly. 

shamrock, a plant with three leaves ; so a four-leaved one is 
something unusual and would be a good mascot, i.e., something 
which brings good luck to the wearer. 

P. 181. Arnold Bennett , a famous English writer, one of the 
most highly-paid. 

Lord Carson , a famous barrister and politician, like Lord 
Haldane. 

Bond Street , a London street well-known for its fashionable 
shops. 

P. 132. immunity from crime, complete freedom from the 
desire or the temptation of committing any crime. 

P. 133. I should ... a money-lender , I would confidently say 
that the money-lender would ultimately succeed in his methods. 
Lynd is humorously exaggerating in emphasizing the dangers of 
borrowing from money-lenders. 

combines the genius ... a boa-constrictor , employs for his 
purpose both direct and indirect methods of attacking his victims. 
He attacks directly like a fierce bull-dog and indirectly like a 
boa -constrictor,* a non-poisonous snake that kills by compression.. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

* 

m 

1. Give the substance of this essay. 

2, Write a character-sketch of the Indian money-lender. 

J 3. Explain the italicised words and phrases: 

' He would be a made man for life ; with good jobs waiting 

for them ; I should not like to proceed so far against men; 
it is our instinct to put him off; it should also be counted 
to the credit of the borrower; it had an air of generosity 
or devil-may-care philanthropy; it would be unfair to 
shear so obvious a lamb; I was so astounded by his 
change of front ; his face was simply an ill-shaven sneer ; 
rather disturbing to the rosy optimism of my youth ; 
everything went swimmingly; whose bill I had backed ; 
bought back my signature ; combine the genius of a bull¬ 
dog with that of a boa-constrictor. 

4. Parse the italicised words: 

(a) That is no laughing matter. 

(b) Weather permitting, I shall go home. 

(c) I had better remain here. 

(d) In the above passage, there are words a foot and a half 
long. 

(e) 7 am half inclined to serve him no more . 


XXI 

SODA - WATER 

P. 133. marble monument, the marble counter of the soda- 
fountain. 

P. 134. misbranding, (misnomer) a name which has nothing 
to do with the .meaning of the word. 

a hang-over word, a word without any special significance, a 
deceptive word, i.e., sardine, a variety of fish; bologna, a kind 
of sausage. 

a tingle-tangle taste, a taste which causes a prickling or tingling 
sensation on the tongue. 

P. 135. midge, a gnat-like insect. 

sediment » matter or substance that settles down to the bottom 
of the glass. 

life-reaction , the chemical activity going on in the body 
throughout life. 

P. 136. Yankee ingenuity, cleverness of the Americans. 


f 
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re-invigorator } i.e., soda-water which refreshes the tired body. 

a nickel, American five-cent coin. 

P. 137. a syndicate , a combination, a trust (words borrowed 
from commerce). 

the filmy partition, their weak separate existence. 

‘Unto him . . . given % words of Jesus Chrlft, from the Bible, 
The meaning here is that as the smaller bubbles combine into a 
big one, they are given greater freedom to rise up, on account of 
the lessening of the gas pressure, 'iwr 

P. 138. they part ... a pang , they simply refuse to take any 
notice of the law. M I 

faucet , tap. f 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 




1. Of what is soda-water composed ? y 

2. £ There are two laws regulating this matter \ What matter ? 

Explain the two laws. _ jj ; : 

3. Give the meanings of: misbrandings, slaked, tingle-tangle, 

sediment, sedentary and strenuous, exhaling and inhaling. 

Yankee ingenuity, syndicate and trust, faucet, stale. 

_ * 

4. Explain: ; ' f 

(a) It is a hang-over word like ( sardines ’ ithat never saw 
Sardinia and ‘ bologna ’ that does not come from Italy. 

(b) Then the era of combination begins. 

(c) ‘Unto him that hath shall be given’, is also a physical 
law. 

5. Combine into one complex sentence : 

He rode on a fine horse. His father had given it to him. 

It was given on his birthday. He set out for Agra. Men 
accompanied him. They were old, faithful retainers. 
They acted as his bodyguard. He intended to see the 
Taj. He had never seen it. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


GENERAL 

1. Write essays on the following themes: 

(a) The coolie. 

(b) The pleasures of work. 

(c) The autobiography of a waste-paper basket. 

(d I The appearance of the sky by day and night, 
(e) Riches and poverty. 

(/) A money-lender. 
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(g) A street beggar. 

^ duties of children to their parents 

(t) Hiking. 

Write a letter 


(a) to a friend describing an excursion to the woods. 

™ f y^ r father informing him what career you intend to 


(c) to the manager of a firm applying for a post. 

(d» to the mother of your best friend on his untimely death 
(e) to an old classmate who has invited you to his wedding. 

Write an imaginary conversation. 

(a) between two students on the use and abuse of books. 

3 m °th er an< f her son on his leaving home for 
the first time to earn his living. 

^ shows 611 3 ^ eaC ^ er an< * a P U P^ on frequenting cinema 


Name and explain the figures of speech in : 

(a) The squirrel is a poem in red fur. 

a very long account, the Justice said I 
could give no account of myself. 

(c) His batting was too faultily faultless, too icily regular for 
my taste. 

(d) Red tape is responsible for many delays. 

(e) He is the Ranji of our cricket team. 

(/) With all this material lying about, Europe was like a 
hayrick waiting for its match. 

(g) “ Well done! ” said the master to the boy who could not 
answer the question, " go to the penance class where you 
will be well taken care of” 

(h) I feasted like a king—like four kings—like a boy in the 
fourth form. 


5. Explain the italicised words in : 

(a) When Raicharan went to catch the baby, he would 
scream with mischievous laughter and make for safety. • 

( b ) terrible blow which felled their leader told the 
fugitives that it was now a race for life and death. 

(c) Thought was busy , though the lips were silent. 

, W) ^ W°uld borrow from any and every nation, but only 

(e) That is one chief reason or you being sent to school to 
mure you betimes to the unavoidable rules and uncertain 
reception you may meet with in life. 

(/) From thence onwards no one need compete for the Poetr 
Prize unless he felt himself filled with the immortal fire. 

(g) So it was time, perhaps, that Charles Bentinck Morgan 

should go to a real work-a-day school with no nonsense 
about it. 

(h) Now, the Jam Sahib, has the root of the matter in him. 


i 
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Write a precis of: 

(a) The second paragraph of Crossing the Desert. 

(b) The first paragraph of Money-Lenders, 

(c) The second last paragraph of The Jam Sahil of Nawa- 
nagar . 

(a) Which short story do you like best and why ? 

(b) Whch character study appeals to you most and why? 

(c) What is the difference in the method used in writing the 
Essays ? 

Analyse : 

(a) The only answer seems to be that these things bore him, 
for they are not the things he really wants to do, and so 
he gets the machines to do them for him, in order that he 
may have time and energy for other things, for the things 
he really does want to do. 

(b) From my grandmother’s love and tidiness and hatred of 
dogs and of dirt, I believe she would have expelled “ him 
whom we saved from drowning ” had not he, in his 
straightforward way, walked into my father’s bedi oom 
one night when he was bathing his feet, and introduced 
himself with a wag of his tail. 

a) Combine into one simple sentence: 

I was a prisoner. I lived an easy kind of life. It was for 
five years. I worked only ten hours in the day. I had 
my meat and drink provided for my labour. I had the 
liberty of the whole house and the yard before the door. 
That kind of life was agreeable to me. 

(b) Combine into one compound sentence : 

Tom and Maggie were young children. They clasped 
their little hands in love. They roamed in the daisied 
fields together. They grew up. They quarrelled. They 
separated. The flood came, that awful visitation of God. 
Maggie went to the rescue of her brother Tom in a boat. 
Brother and sister went down in an embrace never to 
be parted. 

(e) Combine into one complex sentence : 

Carton once oved Lucie. She married Darnay. Damay 
was imprisoned. Carton tried to save his life. He got a 
spy to take him to the cell. He forced Damay to ex¬ 
change clothes with him inside the cell. He had Damay 
removed by the spy* He remained behind. He was 
guillotined. 

(d) Combine into one complex sentence : 

He rode on a fine horse. His father had given it to him. 
It was given on his birthday. He set out for Agra. Men 
accompanied him. They were old, faithful retainers. 
They acted as his bodyguard. He intended to see the 
Taj. He had never seen it. 
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1C. Transform the following sentences as directed ; 

(a) Go and never darken my door again. (Use the passive 
voice.) 

b ) He will not be sought by me for any favour. ( Jse the 
active voice.) * 

(c) None but the brave deserves the fair. (Change it into 
the affirmative form.) 

(d His was the peacefulest man's face ever beheld there. 
(Change it into the negative form.) 

(e) He fasted until he got what he wanted. (Use ‘as long 
as for ‘ until \) 

(/) He married two years ago. (Use ‘since’ for ‘ago’.) 

(pi Considering that he is still in his teens, the boy has done 
well. (Change it into a simple sentence.) 

(h) The date and the place of his birth are not known. 
(Change it into a complex sentence.) 

11. Tunj, into the Indirect Speech as reported by Darnay: 

Pressing his hand to his bewildered head, Darnay sat 
down at the table. Carton, with his right hand in his 
breast, stood close beside him. 

“ Write exactly as I speak.” 

“ To whom do I address it ? ” 

“To no one.” 

“ Do I date it ? ” 

“ No.” 




“If you remember,” said Carton, dictating, “the words 
that passed between us, long ago, you will readily com¬ 
prehend this when you see it. You do remember them, 
I know. It is not in your nature to forget them ” 

Change into the Direct Speech: 

(a.) He bade me good-bye, regretting that he would never 
visit that place again. 

(b) He asked me if I was the messenger sent by his father 
the day before. I said I was. He thanked me for all I 
had done for his sake. 

(c) exhorted them to be of good cheer and urged them to 
begm the work They refused and he called them drones 
that hived not with him and ordered them to go awav 
and not to return. 


Punctuate: 

(d) The sun growing fiercer and fiercer shone down more 
mightily now than ever on me he shone before and as I 
dropped my head under his fire and closed my eyes 
against the glare that surrounded me I slowly fell asleep 
tor how many minutes or moments I cannot tell but 
after a while I was gently awakened by a peal of church 
bells my native bells the innocent bells of Marlen that 
never before sent forth their music beyond the Blaygon 
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V hills my first idea naturally was that I still remained 
fast under the power of a dream. 

(b) He steady to his time is set as a strong man to run his 
course see how he plays in the morning with he nhsts 
below and the clouds above with a ray here an d a 
there and a shower o jewels everywhere thats the Suns 
play and great human play is like his all various all full 
of light and life and tender as the dew of the morning. 


4. Parse the italicised words: 

(a) This is no laughing matter. 

(b) Weather permitting, I shall go home. 

(c) I had better remain here. 

(d) In the above passage, there are words a foot ana a half 
long. 

(e) / am half inclined to serve him no more. 
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